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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


There’s been a shake-up in our 
make-up. Of course we are hop- 
ing you will like the changed ty- 
pography of the headings and the 
somewhat altered order. At any 
rate what we have done is symbolic 
of our desire to keep out of ruts 
and to improve our service to our 
clients. 

vW 

As the Fall term opens, we are 
wishing everyone of you as richly 
rewarding a year as you have ever 
had. May we suggest—for one 
thing—a way to get the “mostfest 
and bestest” out of your relations 
with the Journal of Education? 

Vv 

An editor is like a public speaker. 
He does his best for an audience 
that RESPONDS. Suppose, for 
example, you were to read each 
issue with a view to talking back— 
telling the editor that you agree 
or disagree with this and that; in 


your opinion something should be 
done, etc, etc.; or here’s a tip that 
so and so of such a place IS doing 
a certain thing. 

We have no wish to shirk our 
task by asking you to edit the 
Journal—but you can help im- 
measurably by sending us your 
suggestions—opinions—news items 
—letters (confidential or other- 
wise )—illuminating articles. 

Other forms of response that will 
help us do a constantly better job 
for you are these: Prompt renewal 
of subscriptions on first notice. 
Letting our advertisers know you 
look for their announcements in 
the Journal. Recommending the 
Journal to your friends. 

W 

If you think the Journal of Edu- 
cation has a truly important fune- 
tion in American life—don’t just 
“take it.” Let us hear the echoes 
of your interest. 
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Where and When 
You Want It 

“Besides,” argued the textbook 
topics speaker, “the textbook is more 
available than the teacher. It can be 
carried around.” 

Yes, to be sure. The textbook is 
more conveniently carried around than 
the teacher. The exceptions may be 
passed over lightly. 

For our own part, we like the text- 
book because we can shut it off when 
we get tired. We can make it repeat 
what we want repeated and we do not 
have to listen to repetition of what 
we caught the first time over. 

We feel, too, that what the textbook 
says has been the result of long and 
careful preparation—while it could be 
that a teacher, having been out the 
evening before, is a trifle uncertain 
what it’s all about anyway. It will 
dawn upon the teacher in a day or 
two, but just at this critical moment 
when we are all primed to welcome a 
certain piece of information or ex- 
position, we are glad to find it star- 
ing at us from the pages of a book. 


Reading As Basis 


For Democracy 

Dr. Lyman Bryson of Columbia de- 
clares that not more than ten per 
cent of adults in this country ever 
read a book. Newspapers and maga- 
zines, of course, are read more widely. 
Yet when it comes to magazines the 
mass of readers prefer the so-called 
pulps, which require a minimum of 
mental effort. 

Dr. William S. Gray of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago similarly states that the 
average American who has reached 
mature years has little more reading 
capacity than a seventh grade child. 

Such a situation, if it be true—and 
few would deny those statements are 
essentially correct—is a reflection upon 
something or other and perhaps sev- 
eral somethings. Natural intelligence, 
for one thing. The Creator may not 
have provided this in superabundance 
or distributed it too wisely. For an- 
other thing, many of the books 
intended for adults might stand a good 
deal of simplification and clarification 
without lessening their literary qual- 
ity in the least. 

However, after blaming everything 
and everybody else, one must include 
the schools. They have probably failed 
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Publishers Organize 
Textbook Institute 


New Yorx.—On June 15, 1942, 
representatives of twenty-eight text- 
book publishers met at the Commodore 
Hotel and formed an association to 
be known as The American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 

The institute will not attempt to 
deal with trade practices within the 
industry. Its objective, as stated in its 
constitution, is “to study and seek to 
reach a constructive solution of all 
problems having to do with the use 
of textbooks as the tools of learning.” 

Among possible activities designed 
to attain the above objective, the in- 
stitute, in accordance with its con- 
stitution, will seek to “promote better 
understanding by the public of the 
place and the need of the text book 
in American education, formulate a 
public relations program to increase 
the public service rendered by the in- 
dustry, encourage and cooperate in 
stimulating research on textbooks and 
teaching problems directly affecting 
the use of textbooks, and assist in 
helping to win the war and the peace 
that will follow by cooperating with 
our national government and _ its 
agencies.” 

The following persons were elected 
members of the board of directors for 
the institute: Dudley R. Cowles, 
president of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany; Edw. H. Kenerson, a director of 
Ginn and Company; J. W. Prater, 
vice-president of Houghton Mifflin 
Company; George P. Brett, Jr., presi- 
dent of The Macmillan Company; 
Murray N. Parker, president of Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co.; R. C. McNamara, 
vice-president of Scott, Foresman 


and Co.; Burr L. Chase, president of 
Silver Burdett Company; W. P. John- 
son, president of Webster Publishing 
Company; James G. Stradling, vice. 
president of the John C. Winston 
Company. 


Dudley R. Cowles was elected 
president of the institute. Other of. 
ficers chosen were as follows: First 
vice-president, George P. Brett, Jr,; 
second vice-president, Murray N, 
Parker; secretary, Edw. H. Kenerson; 
and treasurer, Burr L. Chase. The 
executive committee is made up of 
the president and the secretary, «x 
officiis, and James G. Stradling, R. C. 
McNamara, and J. W. Prater. 


The complete list of textbook pub- 
lishers joining the institute is as fol- 
lows: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Follett Publishing Company, Ginn and 
Company, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 


Harper & Brothers, D. C. Heath and}! 


Company, Henry Holt & Company, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Laidlaw! 


Brothers, Lyons & Carnahan, The 
Macmillan Company, McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Charles 
E. Merrill Company, Newson & Com- 
pany, Noble and Noble Publishers, 
Inc., Rand McNally & Company, Row, 
Peterson & Company, William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., Benj. H. Sanborn & Co, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, The Southem 
Publishing Company, The Steck Com- 
pany, Webster Publishing Company, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., The John 
C. Winston Company, and World 
Book Company. 





to develop reading ability to the extent 
that reading becomes a pleasurable ex- 
ercise and a lifelong habit. 

Happily a good many schools have 
lately awakened to the fact that read- 
ing is not a study that can be safely 
dropped at the end of six or seven 
grades. A vast amount of fresh at- 
tention now goes into reading in the 


secondary school and there has been 


some percolation into the early yeatt 
of college. 

May it not likewise be true that 
pupils should be put more upon theif 
own in the task of gleaning kn 
from textbooks—modern, well writ 
ten ones, well illustrated and attrac 
tive to hold and handle? ; 

Learning through companionship 
with textbooks is bound to increa® 
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geading ability and thus the capacity 
for going on with intellectual and cul- 
tural growth in adult life. 

Since such growth is vital to the 
successful functioning of democracy, 
the ample use of books in school may 
well be an important clue to the solu- 


t of ' tion. 
ohn- wv 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


ston : 

Outwitting the Hazards 
ected | Now and then there appears a book 
an which really docs “fill a long felt 
ist 


want.” Whether the need of Outwit- 
Jr.; ting the Hazards was realized or not, 
no one who has examined the volume 
will question its value. We have 
here a book on accident prevention 
written for the high school period. 
Among the types of hazards discussed 
are those of one’s immediate environ- 
ment, occupational risks, and dangers 
» resulting from the automobile. 

The publishers have encased the 
material in a volume which is out- 
standing in appearance, even in this 
day of attractive books. The illus- 
trations and diagrams are educational 
in themselves. For example, there is 
ahigh page containing a picture of a 
bicycle with specific data in regard to 
the points that require testing in order 
to keep a bicycle in safe condition. 
In the unit entitled, “On Guard 
against Hazards in the Home,” we find 
afull page illustration of a girl mak- 
ing her way down a cluttered cellar 
stairway. 

Two units are devoted to the auto- 
mobile. After reading them one is 
impressed that they should be com- 
pulsory pabulum for every beginning 

iver, and some experienced drivers 
who have developed dangerous habits 
\would profit very much by contact 
with them. The author is the su- 
petintendent of the Evanston Town- 
tip High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
It is interesting to remember in this 
y years] MMection that Evanston is famous 

for its systematic and successful effort 
ne that ) decrease the number of automobile 
sn theit | *cidents. 


ow ledge Ovtwrrtmnc THE Hazarps. By Fran- 
ll writ) cis L. Bacon.—New York, Chicago, 
attrac: San Francisco: Silver Burdett Com- 
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AND REVIEWS... 


American Health Series 


New in the field of health and safety 
education is the “American Health 
Series,” by Wilson, Almack, Baker and 
others. 

What with the six books of the 
series now ready and three more to 
come, provision has been made for 
hygiene teaching in every grade from 
the first to and through the ninth, 
one book to a grade. Profusely pic- 
tured in color, these readers make 
hundreds of essential rules and cau- 
tions not only clear but impressive. 
The volumes appear to be well graded. 
They should prove exceedingly useful 
in training up a generation with more 
sense than to maintain America’s re- 
cord of over 100,000 deaths due to 
carelessness each year and unnum- 
bered others caused by diseases that 
could have been prevented. Careless- 
ness has been called this nation’s 
“seventh column.” The “American 
Health Series” offers admirable equip- 
ment for fighting that home-front 
enemy. 


THe AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES. 
Charles C. Wilson, John C. Almack, 
Clara Belle Baker and others. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company — New 
York, Indianapolis. 


ENGLISH 
Applying Good English 


As its title suggests, learning by 
doing is the keynote of “Applying 
Good English,” new member of the 
important series prepared by Canby, 
Opdycke and Gillum. 

Aimed at the needs of the ninth 
grade, the text provides a thordugh 
review of both composition and gram- 
mar, with frequent attention to test- 
ing the proficiency of each pupil. The 
authors have recognized that the av- 
erage ninth-grader is not concerned 
with becoming a creative writer but 
with acquiring the ability to express 
himself clearly and correctly through 
reporting an experience, writing a 
business or social letter, or telling a 
story. He cares for rules of grammar 
only as these are useful sign-posts 
along the route where he is going. 
Under wise direction he will add to 
his vocabulary in the course of his 
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journey, not with words offered for 
their own sake but words helpful to 
convey his message. Explanation and 
narrative receive marked attention. 

In the tasks it sets before the pupil 
and in its introductions to these tasks, 
this text seems notably successful. 
With it any good teacher should be 
able to bring up the English of a 
ninth-grade class to a standard that 
will do her credit. 


APPLYING Goop ENGLISH. Henry 
Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, 
Margaret Gillum.—New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Modern Business English 


“Business English is standard Eng- 
lish adapted to the needs of business.” 
This phrase quoted from Charles 
Chandler Parkhurst’s revision of Bab- 
enroth’s widely used textbook natur- 
ally makes a strong appeal to those 
educators who have objected to the 
position that there exists an insur- 
mountable barrier between the Eng- 
lish used in business and that spoken 
and written by ordinary mortals in 
other walks of life. We are further 
told here that the term, “business 
English,” is simply utilized for con- 
venience. 

The essential point of view of the 
book is the application of the gen-. 
erally accepted principles of English 
composition to the needs of business. 
First, it deals with fundamental prin- 
ciples and then with their utilization 
in immediate business situations. Prac- 
tically five hundred pages are devoted 
to the art of letter-writing. Such a 
proportion may, at first, impress us 
as too much, but one does not have 
to do such a great deal of thinking on 
the subject before he realizes that a 
large part of the subject of business 
English has to do with correspond- 
ence. One of the appendices deals 
with the timely subject of “Military 
Correspondence.” 

“Modern Business English” is a 
large, handsome, and convenient vol- 
ume. ‘There are enough exercises to 
meet the needs of the most thorough 
course. The list of commonly mis- 
spelled words in Appendix II is a 
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highly interesting exhibit. It should 

be tried out on many groups. 

Mopern Business ExcusH. By A. 
Charles Babenroth. Revised by 
Charles Chandler Parkhurst.—New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Short Stories in Parallel 


The study of two tales that are 
alike, yet not alike, and the compar- 
ing of them with each other, has 
long been one of the most effective 
devices employed in literature and 
writing courses. The teacher of Eng- 
lish will therefore be pleased to run 
across “Short Stories in Parallel,” 
wherein are a dozen aptly chosen pairs 
of stories, with excellent introductions, 
biographical sketches and study hints. 

Here will be found, to begin with, 
two stories having the same plot: 
“Our Lady’s Juggler” by Anatole 
France, and “Our Lady’s Tumbler” 


by an unknown writer. Later in the 
collection come a pair of animal 
stories; and other pairs of crime, 


sportsmanship, humor, love and so on 
along with those other themes on 
which amateur and professional story 
tellers commonly spin their yarns. The 
anthology would be a good one even 
if its four and twenty narratives were 
unassorted, but it is the pairing that 
gives it special distinction as a class- 
room implement. 


SHORT Stories IN PARALLEL. William 
F. Bauer and W. Paul Bowden. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlan- 
ta, San Francisco, Dallas, London: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our South American 
Neighbors 

Arrival of a new book by Frances 
Carpenter, dealing with South Amer- 
ica, is an event sure to quicken the 
pulses of many teachers as well as 
many boys and girls. 

“Our South American Neighbors” 
is divided into four units. The first 
unit takes the youthful reader or stu- 
dent on an airplane tour of general 
observation in a sort of triangular 
direction from Panama to Brazil, Ar- 
_gentina and back up the west coast to 
Colombia. Unit Two treats of indi- 
viduals who have figured as pioneers 
or heroes in the history of South 
America—discoverers, explorers, con- 
querors and liberators—all the most 
important ones are included, and their 
aims, adventures and achievements 


make fascinating material. Unit 
Three follows with a more detailed 
study of each South American coun- 
try, its people, its climate, its resources, 
its culture and other characteristics. 
The fourth and final unit considers 
the relations existing between the 
United States and South America, the 
necessity for improving and cement- 
ing these relations, and how more 
can and should be done. 

Pupils will come away from this 
delightful volume not only with a 
fund of information and understand- 
ing on the subject of South America, 
but with an aroused curiosity and an 
enhanced friendliness that will, in all 
normal cases, go on functioning for 
years. 

It is a significant text on a sub- 
ject that insistently demands more 
particular attention in the curricula of 
United States schools. 


Our SouTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 
Frances Carpenter. The American 
Book Company—New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 
Dallas, San Francisco. 


School of the Citizen 
Soldier 


Why are we at war? What are we 
fighting to defend, and what to de- 
feat? What sort of fighting men and 
forces must we overcome? How are 
our armies, fleets and marine services 
organized? What are our back- 
grounds, traditions and ideals as a 
nation? What do we need to know 
about world geography, the sources 
of raw materials, the zones of battle 
and the routes of supply? 

To enlighten the members of the 
Second Army on these and kindred 
matters, General Ben Lear caused an 
excellent course of lectures to be pre- 
pared for the trainees under his com- 
mand, These lectures have now been 
gathered into a volume titled “School 
of the Citizen Soldier.” It is a work 
that should be used far more exten- 
sively than was at first intended. 

Nothing would contribute more to 
the success we all desire than for 
every citizen to have read this book. 
It is a masterpiece of selection, clarity 
and illumination. If ever a textbook 
deserved to become a best seller, this 
is it. It is America’s answer to 
“Mein Kampf.” 

SCHOOL OF THE CITIZEN SOLDIER. 
Adapted from the Educational Pro- 
gram of the Second Army, Lieuten- 
ant General Ben Lear, Commanding. 
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EDUCATION 

Educational Psychology 

The very fact that a third edition of Cour 
a college textbook has been found Seditic 
necessary is evidence that it has filled 
a need. The first edition of Jordan's anes : 
Educational Psychology was published Christiar 
in 1928 and the second in 1933, Jp, Tepresent 
his preface to this edition the autho and well 
informs us that considerable effon} planes a1 
has been made to bring every line and] our axis 
sentence up to date. About half of Spying 
the book has been rewritten and the! are legiti 
other half so carefully reappraised and; well kno 
reorganized that the result is an e&| contions | 
sentially new book based on the class h 
room experiente of the fourteen years — 
in which the work in its older form) ™*° and 
has been used. these wer 

Since most of those who are at home} Phe fort: 
in the field of educational psychology} What the 
are familiar with the general scope of} When, 
this standard work, little need be saidf Americar 
here in regard to its distinctive quali} the enem 
ties. It will be remembered that there} decent A 
is an unusually clear and informing) ohinse nc 
study of heredity and environment in punishme 
their relation to the learning process. Few of 
The section on “How to Study” is both! . divid 
practical and fresh. In a book of thisf @7V2"4 
type such material is naturally scien-| “™ feel | 
tific rather than a conglomeration off °F local 
advice as to how to perform miracles unknowir 
through modifications of external con-| about ou 
ditions. There are two chapters on} disunity < 
the theme of transfer of training} Our fox 
which represent the latest findings in tional bat 
regard to this subject of pe terity. C 
controversy. 

In this edition one of the marked net hr 
features is the introduction of num- In the f 
erous applications of psychological B te 
principles to school situations. Al\ “Ut they 
though educational psychology is a will not | 
ways somewhat more difficult than} implies s 
the Elsie books or the writings off false worc 
Horatio Alger of more or less 
memory, this work possesses to an Un T 
usual degree the virtue of being read- 
able. On account of its combining There i 
this quality with solid scholarship if) draft. Fe 
should be a volume of more than of-] 4 law or 
dinary usefulness. unteering 
EDUCATIONAL PsycHo.Locy. By A. Mj} a thousan 

Jordan.—New York: Henry | Consider 

and Company, Inc. j 
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Countering Our Fifth Column 


Sedition, treason, spying, sabotage—these are not 
among the pure and lovely things St. Paul urged 
Christian people to think and talk about. But they 
represent forms of activity that menace the security 
and well being of our country as gravely as do the 
planes and tanks and ships and guns and bombs of 
our axis enemies in the field or on the sea. 

Spying and sabotage, when committed by an alien, 
are legitimate parts of war, bearing extreme penalties 
well known to all who undertake such exploits. Ex- 
ecutions like those of the six saboteurs who landed on 
our shores from submarines and carried enough dyna- 
mite and money to have wrought measureless harm— 
these were nothing to get soft and sentimental over. 
The fortunes of war are seldom nice—but they are 
what they are. 

When, on the other hand, a naturalized or native 
American citizen turns traitor and proceeds to assist 
the enemy, so much contempt is heaped upon him by 
decent Americans that the offender must be pretty 
obtuse not to feel it as the weightier portion of his 
punishment. 

Few of us will probably have personal contact with 
individuals whose words and acts are so sinister we 
can feel warranted in reporting them to the FBI or 
our local police. But we shall encounter persons who 
unknowingly or intentionally spread malicious stories 
about our allies, for example, or stories that breed 
disunity among our own citizens. 

Our foes possess sharp weapons of attack in idea- 
tional battles and they wield them with trained dex- 
terity. Citizens of democratic nations, on the other 
hand, stand on the defensive and concerted action is 
more difficult because each citizen is an individual. 
In the final reckoning, intelligent free men will win. 
But they must be intelligent in the process or they 
will not be free when all is over. And intelligence 
implies self-fortification against false attitudes and 
false words that the enemy would like us to believe. 


Teachers in the Draft 








There is no law exempting male teachers from the 


} draft. Few men of the profession would want such 
t-} & law or feel flattered by it. Male teachers are vol- 


unteering and being drafted, precisely as are men in 





} Where he is than he is likely to be in the army. It 


|} thousand other occupations. Draft boards ought to 


tonsider whether any given teacher is more useful 





Editorials 


would not be good to remove every last man from 
a school faculty—or to take an individual who is 
highly important to the war effort where he is. But 
draft boards will generally be too busy with every- 
thing else to determine each teacher's assignment 
with just and delicate scales. Many of the younger 
men in teaching will be taken or will go. The schools 
will miss them. But older men and men with de- 
pendents will continue to teach and to administer, 
unless and until the demand for fighting men grows 
more insistent. 


More Libearies Needed 


Thirty-five million Americans are still not reached 
by the services of any public library. Such is the 
estimate made by an investigator working over the 
figures of the 1940 census. 

The same investigator finds that 91.8 per cent of 
the people lacking library facilities are in the rural 
areas. That leaves only about three million of them 
in the cities. 





Libraries vary greatly in their educational value. 
Some are much more successful than others in cir- 
culating the sort of reading matter that inspires, 
informs and awakens the mind. But even the libraries 
with lowest I.Q.’s contain a sufficient amount of good 
reading material to spell opportunity for any man, 
woman or child to go on with his or her own educa- 
tion. And the absence of libraries in any given area 
means an educational shortage of a serious nature. 
Such a shortage will, for one thing, reflect itself upon 
the system of public schools. Where there is little 
reading, there is little understanding of the aims of 
education and a scarcity of citizens able to serve on 
school boards. 

Part of the difficulty arises from the comparative 
poverty of many rural districts and of certain entire 
states. It looks like a case for Federal aid and equali- 
zation. But before such aid arrives, as it might have 
arrived already were it not for this war, there are 
things that can be done by private philanthropy, by 
extensions of existing state and local services and in 
other ways. The first requisite to having a public 
library is that the local people want it badly enough 
to do something themselves toward securing and sup- 
porting it. The late Andrew Carnegie knew popular 
psychology when he refused to give library buildings 
unless the town or city agreed to maintain the library 
at its own expense. 
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The New “ATPI” 


Sometimes an item buried in the inner pages of a 
newspaper is packed with more significance than a 
front page story. One such item was the announce- 
ment early in the present summer that an important 
group of educational publishers met at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York and formed a new organi- 
zation called the American Textbook Publishers’ In- 
stitute. Not all the publishers in this field, but ac- 
tually twenty-eight of them joined this enterprise, 
the purpose of which is to cultivate a better under- 
standing of the textbook’s relation to modern learn- 
ing. 

It took years of circumspection and much cour- 
age at the last for these publishers to decide upon 
this step. There was the danger that they might be 
suspected of wanting a monopoly. There were wide 
divergences of opinion among the publishers them- 
selves as to what they could and should attempt in 
common. Shades of the old NRA arose to haunt 
discussions. Reason triumphed in the end, and a 
safe course was charted. The Institute will deal with 
educating the public to the importance of the text- 
book and, in turn, with learning from the public and 
the schools how the textbook can render utmost ser- 
vice to the boys and girls. 

The plain truth is that false economies in the pur- 
chasing of textbooks have shaken the foundations of 
the one industry that is education’s most necessary 
silent partner. 

If the Institute accomplishes anything like what 
its members hope for it, the next few years will see 
a marked awakening of the American public to the 
value and indispensableness of the textbook. The 
fact that the publishers themselves will also benefit 
financially does net impair the worthiness of their 
cause. 





School Calendars War-Riddled 


School calendars are experiencing the biggest 
shakeup in all their history. A thing called “accel- 
eration” is taking place. It is as if the speeding no 
longer done by law-abiding citizens on the highways 
had suddenly been shifted to the avenues of educa- 
tion as a needful adjunct of the national war effort. 

What with the summer sessions of colleges ex- 
panded to twice their customary length, any indus- 
trious student in good health can pack four years 
of higher education into three. Many high schools 
let their seniors finish at the midyear and receive 
full four-year credit for three and a half years of 
actual high school attendance. 

Our navy enrolls young men and lets them finish 
their college training before requiring them to start 
their service. But the navy wants them to put on 
speed. 
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Another disruptive force affecting calendars of the 
new school year is the fuel situation. Many schoo} 
and universities are moving their opening dates for 
ward, omitting some of the usual holidays and shor 
vacations, and deliberately extending the Christma 
recess well along toward March, to consepve oil » 
coal and thus contribute to the supplies availabk 
for private homes and industry. 

All of which is fine and patriotic as well as prudent 
In the long run, moreover, educational calendars ma 
gain from the rough treatment they are now under 
going. They have been pretty much the result 
tradition and old habit until now. 





Dr. Cody’s Retirement 


Retirement of Dr. Frank Cody as head of thy 
Detroit schools is one of those regrettable things the 
clock of time is always doing to school systems, De 
troit feels its loss with unusual keenness becauy 
Dr. Cody’s twenty-three years in the superintendeng 
have made the city so proud of its schools and of ther 
leader. 

Dr. Cody’s professional colleagues throughout 
nation are also regretting the news of his withdraw 
from the post so long identified with his name. They 
will be happy to learn, however, that he is contine 
ing in educational service in the important office d 
President of the Michigan State Board of Educati 
Some may even share with us of the Journal 
pleasure of knowing that Dr. Cody will continue 
our Advisory Staff, of which he has been a me 
since its beginning. 

Detroit has been the center of Dr. Cody's educe 
tional activities for more than fifty years. He w 
superintendent in Delray when that suburb w 
merged with Detroit in 1906. He was elected to 
top position in Detroit proper in 1919, at a ti 
when the Detroit schools were at low tide, foll 
a period of unsuccessful reforms. Frank Cody be 
came a respected and effective leader in the directa 
of higher educational standards and ideals. His 
lytical mind and common sense solved many a @ 
cult problem arising from Detroit’s phenome 
growth in industry and population during the 
two decades. . 

Congratulations, Dr. Cody, on so grand an opp 
tunity so well utilized all these years. And may ma 
more years of happy, active service be your lot. 








Caution for Future Archeologist 
Grains of wheat, hidden in Egyptian pyramié 


for thousands of years, have been brought to lig 
planted, and made to grow. 

Perhaps a thousand years from now an unexpit 
bomb of 1942 will be dug out of the ground 
will blow its discoverers to atoms. 

Moral: Don’t judge civilization by isolated samp 
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oe THE PLACE OF FEAR IN HANDLING 
i CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
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“(RIME doesn’t pay,” is the 
theme song that concludes many 
recent movie, newspaper, radio 
and other skits which aim to in- 
fluence the masses in regard to 
erime. Such skits are typically 
built around situations in which 
the criminal is caught or otherwise 
suffers individually for the wrong 
he has done—usually a wrong to 
another individual. The approach 
is thus individualistic; it empha- 
sizes the idea that an individual 
who commits a crime will event- 
ually suffer as an individual. 
Teaching of this kind is based 
on fear; fear in the individual re- 
garding consequences to himself 
personally. One object of pun- 
ishment has been to deter poten- 
tial criminals, through such fear 
of consequences. Among charac- 
teristics which it is often asserted 





that punishment must exhibit are - 


“swiftness” and “certainty.” These 
characteristics fit into the fear pic- 
ture—there shall be no dallying 
and no escape from the conse- 
quences to the criminal. 

Perhaps the fear appeal in gen- 


“eral could be fitted into an evolving 


pattern in regard to treatment for 
wrongdoing. If one attempts to 
sketch such a pattern, he need not 
larry in considering the concep- 
tions of right, justice and respon- 
sibility of stone-age man. Perhaps 
the family group judged acts done 
to individuals by members of other 
gtoups, and responded according- 


M) ly—whether the response be called 


punishment, administering justice, 

. aggression, or something 
ele. It is not easy, and not im- 
portant here, to estimate the ex- 
tent to which the acts of such ag- 
‘#tavating and responding agencies 


constituted a scale of justice ac- 
cording to current judicial think- 
ing. 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” however, indicates 
recognition of a crude concept of 
balance and justice, as reflected by 
early Hebrews. Such justice was 
perhaps motivated by a combina- 
tion of desire to seek revenge and 
to inculcate fear; fear of retalia- 
tion—of what will happen if one 
takes the eye or tooth of another. 
From the family as the agency 
administering justice, this civic 
function shifts to the clan or to a 
larger social unit. Feuds within 
modern nations reflect a stage in 
the evolution of social regulation 
in which the family is still the 
agency for enforcing justice. In- 
ternational affairs constitute an- 
other jungle of human relation- 
ships; one into which regulation by 
international cooperation and law 
seems as yet to have made only 
precarious inroads. Revenge, re- 
taliation and the inculcation of 
fear seem strong motivating fac- 
tors in the “justice” administered 
through feuds and wars. 

Revenge has often been an im- 
portant motive for punishment in 
American history, with some unit 
of government such as the county 
or state acting as the law-enforce- 
ment agency. Revenge here em- 
bodies the idea that the criminal 
committed an offense against some 
member of the social group, there- 
fore the group must do something 
equally severe to the criminal. 
Fear of consequences is thus an 
accompaniment of revenge. The 
two have been prominent even in 
most recent penology. 

Questions regarding the causes 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman’s College 
Valdosta 


of crime were not systematically 
attacked before the rise of modern 
sociology. It was presumed that 
some people were of definitely 
vicious and criminal natures, by 
genes or by other acts of God, and 
that the way to handle these 
people was to frighten or to liqui- 
date them. When sociology re- 
corded that crimes were more com- 
mon in some environments than 
in others, and charted type and 
frequency of crime in relation to 
habitat, the doctrine of innate 
criminality and of individual re- 
sponsibility for crime began to 
weaken. With this sociological 
contribution, society began to rec- 
ognize a degree of community re- 
sponsibility for producing crim- 
inals. Accordingly there appeared 
efforts to re-educate and rehabili- 
tate the criminal, to bring him back 
into acceptable society. If society 
could make a person criminal 
through educational-or other en- 
vironmental influence, it was rea- 
soned that society could re-make 
him into an acceptable citizen. 
The point here is that the fore- 
going efforts at punishment and re- 
form have rested on an individual- 
istic appeal. Punish or frighten 
the individual because of his in- 
dividual responsibility for the 
crime, or re-educate him so that he 
will think of himself as a respected 
individual, and as an individual 
might climb back to approved sta- 
tus among other individuals. None 
of these procedures emphasizes the 
social loss due to crime, or appeals 
to the sense of social responsibility 
in the actual or potential criminal. 
Obviously a higher plane of social 
understanding and a higher level of 
ethical achievement is demanded 
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for the social-responsibility appeal 
to be effective, for each to be his 
brother’s keeper, than for the 
primitive and individual fear mo- 
tive to operate. It seems, however, 
that in the social evolutién of 
treatment for delinquency a level 
should be reached in which indi- 
viduals take account of the social 
loss caused by crime, and hence of 
collective loss to all who are part 
owners and part directors in the 
society in which the crime occurs. 

Certain aspects of social loss can 
be illustrated by reference to the 
crime of lynching. When a lynch- 
ing occurs, nearly everybody in 
the community feels less secure 
than before the lynching, and no- 
body feels quite certain how much 
farther regulations will be ignored 
or what haven of refuge he might 
seek in order to escape lawless at- 
tacks. Moreover, there is a loss to 
the community from the stand- 
point of respect and dignity. Tech- 
nically trained persons who are 
interested in a peaceful and stable 
pursuit of professional or technical 
work, are less likely to go into 
communities in which such dis- 
turbances as lynchings occur, than 
into communities which offer more 
security to themselves and their 
families. Chambers of Commerce 
are often sensitive to social conse- 
quences of this kind because of 
the effect upén potential economic 
investments in the communities 
affected. Moreover criminality is 
also accompanied by the direct 
financial cost of maintaining police 
force, courts and jails for accosting, 
trying and incarcerating criminals. 
Hence it seems that it should be 
possible to appeal to a sense of 
social or collective responsibility 
in the individual, ati illiistrate 
by referenitt to concrete types of 
social loss such as the three fore- 
going types, without depending 
largely on the more elementary 
appeals of revenge and fear. 

Ww 
There is another reason why 


fear of punishment is not a satis- 
factory basis for social efforts to 
secure lawfulness. That reason 
grows out of social inconsistency. 
There are many situations in 
peaceful pursuits as well as in war- 
time activities in which courage is 
commended, and in which society 
in various ways tries to bolster the 
courage which individuals mani- 
fest in the face of danger. Schools 
often make special effort to de- 
velop courage in children, mili- 
tary training has among its objec- 
tives the development of physical 
courage, and courage is an impor- 
tant element in civilian morale— 
in Quisling states or in the United 
States. When a society thus 
stresses courage as a desirable trait 
in social betterment, it seems il- 
logical to use the opposite trait of 
fear as a basis of punishment for 
crime, if punishment too is in- 
tended for social betterment. 
vW 

Aside from being illogical, fear 
has other weaknesses as a deter- 
rent from crime. Thus one might 
suggest that after a soldier has for 
a time faced the bombs, machine 
guns, cannons, etc., of an ingenious 
opposing army, the clubs, tear gas, 
pistols, etc., of policemen are 
rather mild instruments for instil- 
ling fear—although there is no in- 
tent here to consider the so-called 
“waves of lawlessness” sometimes 
thought to accompany or follow 
wars. Moreover if religion or 
other forms of approved idealiém 
effectively teach the individual 
that he should be courageous and 
should not fear death, how is the 


‘death penalty going to frighten 


him? If in reality there is incon- 
sistency here, there must be error 
either in our religious and ethical 
concepts, or in our dependence on 
fear as a motive in punishment for 
crime. 
Wv 

Social understanding and a 
spirit of cooperation as a basis for 
securing lawfulness demand edu- 
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cational effort. To base on this 
foundation our efforts at securing 
lawfulness thus recognizes the go. 
cial obligation of educating the ip. 
dividual, not through stimulating 
a primitive fear reaction bat 
through developing in him the 
understanding and the attitudes 
necessary for sensing his part ip 
the collective responsibility for a 
law-abiding society. Developing 
an understanding of ‘the specific 
ways in which he, as a shareholder 
in good government, is a_ loser 
when any kind of crime occun 
anywhere in society, is part of the 
educational process. This proce 
dure utilizes the individual as the 
medium, but focuses his attention 
on collective welfare rather than 
on individual fear. 

The same principle applies te 
international lawfulness and inter 
national criminality, although 
there may be isolation senaton 
and others who accept the idea of 
developing a sense of collective re 
sponsibility as a basis of lawful 
ness when thinking of the home 
land, but who accept anarchy and 
piracy as the best to be hoped for 
in the field of international rela 
tions. Obviously it would be a me 
jor task to work out and maintain 
the kind of education needed, even 
for a given country, to develop 
universally the sense of collective 
responsibility for lawfulness and 
collective loss resulting from crime 
that has been suggested. In view 
of the cost of domestic and inter 
national policing and wars, how 
ever, considerable educational 
effort in both domestic and inter 
national spheres would seem jue 
tified. 

Ww 

The foregoing paragraphs of 
course do not in any way beli 
the importance, for the develop 
ment of lawful domestic or inter 


national relations, of influencing 


law-making agencies to provide 
social regulations under which he 
man beings can decently live. 
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An EDUCATIONAL CREED 


We believe: 

That education is the basic ap- 
proach to social progress and re- 
form ; 

That it is the duty of all educa- 
tors to insist upon the school as 
the primary and effective means 
of stimulating reform and thereby 
advancing the social standing of 
all; 
That the teacher is not to be en- 
gaged in the mere factual training 
of individuals, but that his ulti- 
mate aim should be the formation 
of proper social habits; 

That it is the duty of the teacher, 
as a member of the community, 
to select the influences which shall 
affect the child and to assist him 
in properly responding to these in- 

8; 

That the social life of the child 
should be emphasized in the light 
of the fact that his experiences 
may be easily used to help him 
solve problems in his present as 
well es future life. 


We believe: 

That education is the responsi- 
bility not only of the separate 
states. but of the nation as a whole; 

That if we are to improve the 
machinery of our democratic or- 
der, we must provide a means by 
which everyone will become cog- 
nizant of the fact that man, if he 
is to give the best of his abilities 
to the improvement of his own lot 
ae well as that of his neighbors, 
needs some force to guide his 
thoughts and actions into proper 
channels ; 

That this powerful force is edu- 
tation, not only education of the 
nation’s children, but of the adults, 
foreigners, physically handi- 


capped, and all other potential 
groups. 


We are convinced: 

That if everyone is to receive 
equal opportunity to work and 
achieve any goal within his limita- 
tions, then education must help 
the superior people as well as the 
inferior people to fit themselves 
into society. 


Here is “An Educational Creed” 
that is not the studied resolution 
of an assembly of liberal educa- 
tors, as might at first seem, but in- 
stead is the out-spoken philosophy 
of a group of young college sopho- 
mores, prospective members of 
the teaching profession in Penn- 
sylvania. That is significant, for 
it implies that youth is thinking 
in terms of a better world, made 
so through education. 

Assuredly all those engaged in 
education realize the need for a 
philosophy—whether it be a phil- 
osophy of life, a social philosophy, 
or an educational philosophy. The 
latter is especially important in 
the case of prospective educators, 
since a sound philosophy of teach- 
ing seems almost indispensable to 
success in that profession. How 
hopeful it is then when a group of 
education students give voice to a 
creed so heartening and promising 
for the school of tomorrow. 


v 
Out or A Project CAME A CREED 


This particular credo was the 
outcome of a project worked on 
recently by an introductory educa- 
tion class at the Hazleton Under- 
graduate Center of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Especial 
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HERE IS THE VOICE OF YOUTH 


ROY E. MORGAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


credit for it goes to Fiorence Pe- 
ters Campanell, Irene Sendek, and 
Michael Kulick, three members of 
the class now enrolled on the Main 
Campus at State College. It was 
only one of the many projects 
worked on during the year but it 
proved to be the project. As any 
experienced instructor knows, 
once in a while in the life of a 
teacher a light shines forth from a 
class that bids fair to stream over 
his teachings of many years past; 
this was just such a light! 

If we consider a philosophy as a 
scheme of thought to serve as a 
basis for rational action, then this 
creed offers a set of tenets worthy 
of consideration by all interested 
in education. Here is a system of 
values to guide the educative pro- 
cess, a system of values emphasiz- 
ing education as the fount of so- 
cial progress and reform. If such 
a code as this is vitalized into ac- 
tion by these young students and 
others like them in today’s univer- 
sities and colleges, American edu- 
cation, indeed, promises well for 
the future. 


Vv 


At or EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


The fundamental aim of educa- 
tion in a democracy, to rephrase 
John Dewey, is essentially the 
preparation of each individual to 
participate in the continuous re- 
construction, improvement, and 
enrichment of the patterns of in- 
dividual and group living. That 
is certainly the idea stressed in the 
second section of the creed. That, 
along with the necessity of under- 
standing that education is a fed- 
eral as well as state responsibility. 
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The relation between society 
and the individual is the outstand- 
ing factor in any educational phil- 
osophy. The welfare of both must 
be kept in mind in the formula- 
tion of any political, social, eco- 
nomic, or educational program. 
This has been done in the present 
case, particularly in stressing the 
democratic ideal of equal oppor- 


tunity for all. At the same time 
the importance of fitting the indi- 
vidual into society proves to be the 
crux of the entire statement. 
Ww 
Hope FOR THE FUTURE 
Most significant is the fact that 
here youth is talking in terms of 
improving the democratic order. 
seeking social progress and reform, 
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making the world of tomorrow g 
better one in which to live. This js 
anything but defeatism, thank 
God. If fear has been the greateg 
enemy of the democracies, let yg 
take heart in these vibrant, vital 
words of youth. Who knows but 
that the real “wave of the future” 
is expressed in the spirit underly. 
ing this creed? 





VITALIZING THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


WALTER JOHNSON 
Curriculum Coordinator, Public Schools 
River Forest, Illinois 


Many elementary schools, in 
an effort to foster a democratic 
spirit, have organized student 
councils. We know that many of 
these organizations, under wise 
guidance, have helped to make 
schools centers of creative living. 
We also know that many councils, 
after the excitement of the first 
all-school election, slowly de- 
scended to the “valley of death.” 

In any discussion of student 
councils, it also behooves us to 
recognize the fact that many 
schools, probably the majority, 
have not seen fit to organize a 
student council. Otto and Hamrin 
cite two studies which show that 
approximately one third of the 
surveyed elementary schools have 
central student councils.’ 


Thomas G. Masaryk once said 
that democracy is “a state wherein 
human beings do not use one an- 
other as a means to personal gra- 
tification; and wherein each man, 
woman or child is recognized as 
something intrinsically valuable.” 

As teachers working with ele- 
mentary school children, we must 
recognize the intrinsic value of the 
ideas and thoughts of those whom 
we teach. Children do not learn 
the processes of intelligent group 
action in a vacuum. We have an 
obligation to make each child feel 


%Otto, Henry J. and Hamrin, Shirley A., “‘Co- 
Curricular Activities In Elementary Schools,” 
Pp. 310, D. Appleton-Century Company Inc., 
N. Y¥., 1937. 

*Chicago Daily News, March 7, 1942 (Defini- 
tion by k in a copyrighted 





News, 1933). 


Thomas G. Masary 
interview in the Chicago Daily 


that his ideas and thoughts are 
important to the well being of the 
group in which he lives. As 
teachers we are also obligated to 
provide the opportunity and sug- 
gest the machinery whereby each 
child in our schools can express, 
and experience resultant action 
on, an individual point of view 
that has promise of improving 
some phase of living in the realm 
of the school community. 

We know that a healthy fruit 
tree, planted in a desert, will soon 
die if not given the proper atten- 
tion. We also know that these 
same trees with proper irrigation, 
spraying, pruning and cultivation 
develop into fine horticultural 
specimens. 

vW 


It is easy to understand why a 
student council perishes in a 
spiritual desert. Those of us who 
have faith in effective pupil par- 
ticipation as a means of develop- 
ing responsible social maturity are 
eager to know some of the nour- 
ishing factors in certain successful 
councils. 


The virility of a student council 
is sustained by: 


(1) Administrative encourage- 
ment. The spirit of the superin- 
tendent and principal is bound to, 
sooner or later, flavor the work of 
the council. 

(2) An energetic, cooperative 
teacher attitude. Teachers must 
be convinced of the worth of 


student participation in _ school 
policy and be willing to help 
children develop a more mature 
point of view. 

(3) Active room organizations 
Children develop the “work to 
gether” attitude in their own 
group. It is difficult to conceive 
of a tolerant self-desciplined in- 
dividual coming from a_ teacher 
dominated room. 


(4) Having members of Moth 
ers’ circles or Parent-Teacher Ae 
sociations as members of the coum 
cil. Representatives on the coum 
cil from parent organizations, be 
side the public relations possibil- 
ties, would be of great help in the 
sponsorship of many worthwhile 
school activities. 

(5) Having the council meetings 
as part of the curricular activity 
of the children. After-school cour 
cil meetings are bound to be uh 
popular with both children and 


teachers. 


(6) Providing for the great varie 
tion in age, interest, and communr 
cation levels in an average ele 
mentary school. Some _ schools 
meet this problem by having the 
council include only the upper 
grades or perhaps fourth to eighth 
felt that there is a definite place 
for both a junior council (Kinder 
garten through third grade) and 
a senior council (fourth through 
the sixth or eighth grades). 


(7) Growing evidences of social 


grade children; other schools | 
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maturity among children. Council 
meeting should show an evolving 
growth toward an ever greater 
social competence, away from 
teacher-principal dominance. 

(8) Correlating talk with action. 
There must be a follow-up on sug- 
gestions of the council. Children 
will soon lose interest in an inef- 
fective organization where all talk 
and no activity is the practise. 

(9) Avoiding emphasis on nega- 
tive rule making. We must always 
realize that the rules of any or- 
ganization are only a means to an 
end. So often discipline rules are 
given to a council as problem 
number one—no wonder so many 
councils are short-lived. 

(10) The quality of the activi- 
ties which are undertaken. A 
council may have an excellent or- 
ganization with fine cooperative 
teachers and parents, but if worth- 
while interest-laden activities with 
all-school implications are not car- 
ried out, the council will still be a 
failure. 

It therefore seems to be of great 
importance in a consideration of 
student councils to suggest a few 
activities which have promise of 
doing much to give the organiza- 
tion purposeful stability. A coun- 
cil could be a real service to the 
school community and its students 
by: 

1, Sponsoring a “Barter Day” 
once every month. Children in 
elementary schools outgrow bicy- 
cles, toys, skates, dancing shoes 
and a host of other things. Boys 
and girls love to trade. Some par- 
ents, no doubt, would be inter- 
ested in obtaining used materials 
of various types which probably 
could be purchased at a fraction 
of the original price. 

2. Checking closely on the causes 
for absence. If a contagious dis- 
tase is in evidence, a campaign of 
precaution could be taken. Prob- 
thle causes for colds could be 


be of value to the health of an 
entire school and probably of an 
entire community. 

3. Studying conditions of the 
tchool playground. Many school 


ls have 
. 7 Results of studies could 





playgrounds are of little value a 
good part of the school year be- 
cause of improper drainage and 
impervious top soil. A systematic 
record of the condition of the 
school grounds, over a period of 
time, by a council group and the 
presentation of this evidence to the 
superintendent would be of tre- 
mendous help in bringing the 
problem to a head. 

4. Establishing a cooperative 
school store. Children could in- 
vest small amounts of money and 
share in the profits from time to 
time. The council could deter- 
mine the policy of the store and 
secure those items for which there 
seemed to be a demand. 

5. Sponsoring a “spring garden” 
campaign. The council could be 
instrumental in disseminating 
valuable guidance in relation to 
garden planning. Seeds could be 
sold through the cooperative store 
and individual grade groups could 
be encouraged to plant and later 
place on sale cabbage and tomato 
plants which could be transplant- 
ed in home gardens. 

6. Stressing the importance of 
delivering official and occasional 
school notices to parents. Import- 
ant home notices could be discussed 
during council meetings. This in- 
formation, in turn, could be 
brought back to individual groups 
by council members. Distribution 
and the collection of parent an- 
swers on notices could be a help- 
ful council function. Perhaps 
each child should have a durable 
envelope, provided and cared for 
by the council, to insure home de- 
livery of notices. 

7. Building, with the help of all 
children, a central instructional 
aids library. Models, objects and 
specimens of all kinds could be 
brought to school and placed along 
with other aids, at the disposal of 
all children in the school. By 
combing the community and writ- 
ing for help to relatives, friends, 
museums, commercial firms, and 
social and governmental agencies 
in other communities, much valu- 
able educational material could be 
collected and classified for use. It 
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is just another way to link inter- 
est, real experience, and learning. 
8. Sponsoring activities which 
give children a feeling of partici- 
pation in the war effort. Besides 
the garden project already men- 
tioned, activities such as Junior 
Red Cross work and Defense Stamp 
sales could be undertaken. Here 
parents could play a most helpful 
role. Parents could be called 
upon to help with Defense Stamp 
sales and to assist in teaching 
skills in relation to the crafts which 
are undertaken by various groups. 
This parent help would be a 
strong factor in guarding against 
teacher overload, with its result- 
ant ill effect on children. Enthu- 
siasm could be sustained by coun- 
cil-sponsored publicity and reports 
on the progress of stamp sales and 
other activities. Wide use of 
charts and posters for this purpose 
would, no doubt, be very effective. 
9. Sponsoring an annual hobby 
show for children, parents and 
teachers. People with hobbies 
usually enjoy sharing their “col- 
lecting experience” with others. 
Many inspirations to start hobbies 
probably would result from an all- 
school or community hobby show. 
Parents are tremendously im- 
pressed if a school encourages use- 
ful interests among their children. 
10. Sponsoring a vigorous home 
safety campaign. By far the 
greatest number of accidents take 
place in the home. A question- 
naire could be formulated by the 
council which would have sections 
for the child, the father and the 
mother. If the answers to the ques- 
tions would attest to the safety 
of a given home, a safety sticker 
could be given to the child to place 
on one of the windows at home. 
Home safety would then be looked 
upon as a family responsibility, 
with each member in the family 
playing an indispensable role. 
There are, of course, numerous 
other equally worthwhile student 
council activities for elementary 
school children. Each school set- 
ting should suggest unique poten- 
tialities in the realm of pupil-par- 
ent-teacher participation. 
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HOW ABOUT CLASSES IN FRENCH? 


The present plight of France itself 
does not lessen the importance to us 
of the French language, literature and culture 


On THE day in June, 1940, 
when we heard the desolating 
news that France was defeated, a 
friend telephoned me and asked, 
“What is going to happen now to 
the French language?” I reminded 
him that just as many people as 
ever were still speaking and think- 
ing in French. 

That question, asked by a person 
usually very thoughtful and sane- 
minded, shows how people’s sense 
of reality and of permanent values 
can be dimmed by the terrible 
events of these years. In these 
times that try men’s souls as they 
do, it is easy to lose sight of even 
very simple, clear, and dependable 
truths. One of these, a truth of 
which apparently some teachers 
and educational advisors need to 
be reconvinced, is that the tragic- 
ally altered international situation 
has not diminished the value of 
the French language or the desir- 
ability of teaching it in our schools. 
Indeed, from a purely military 
point of view, it is quite conceiv- 
able that knowing French may yet 
prove much more useful to Ameri- 
cans than it was during the first 
part of this war, nearly a genera- 
tion ago. 

It is to be understood that in- 
sistence upon the value of French 
need not be taken to imply hos- 
tility toward the study of any 
other tongue. Knowledge of any 
language is certainly a priceless 
possession. Particularly in these 
times, however, we must keep a 
sense of proportion. 

Recently there has been much 
publicity in favor of studying 
Spanish, on the ground of closer 
relationships between our govern- 
ment and those of Latin republics 
of the South. This was well pre- 
pared for by the notion, long cur- 
rent among our students, that 
Spanish is “easier” than other for- 


eign languages in the curriculum. 
Of course, for a certain number of 
our citizens, Spanish has always 
been useful. Even a substantial in- 
crease of that number, however, 
calls for no educational upheaval. 
For the great majority of our 
people, Spanish will continue to 
have about the same value as in 
the past. But in any event, now 
when finally our country seems 
willing to recognize and accept the 
responsibility of its world position, 
it would be sadly ironical if we 
were to shut ourselves up lin- 
guistically in a hemispherical atti- 
tude. 

There are also other things to 
be kept in mind. As for “good 
neighbor” diplomacy, what nearer 
or better neighbor have we than 
good old French Canada? Besides, 
there are other French-speaking 
countries in this hemisphere, not 
without strategic importance. And 
it should be remembered that the 
cultivation of French is tradition- 
ally widespread in the leading na- 
tions of South America. 
ean really understand , South 
American culture without realiz- 
ing that profound truth. 
President Prado of Peru visited 
Washington, it was reported in 
the news that a number of our 
Congressmen spoke to him in 
Spanish. Less emphasized was the 
significant fact that he “replied 
easily in French” when he was ad- 
dressed in that language.’ 
however, only what might be ex- 
pected of a well-educated South 
American. Our “neighbors” to 
the South will not think less of us 
for any attainments we may show 
in the French culture which has 
deeply influenced their literature, 
their educational system, and their 
civilization in its entirety. Au- 
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German writers built up 
a conception of France as charac- 


French. 


terized by “physical degenera- 
tion,” “political idiocy,” and “in- 
tellectual sterility.” Such persons 
as Theodore Mommsen and Max 
Nordau spread the idea of alleged 
French “degeneracy.” 
People had to be extremely 
ible to swallow such ridiculous 
slander. That was the very time 
when the French were producing 
the matchless Grand Larousse, the 
first rotary press, three great new 
observatories, the society of aérial 
navigation, liquefaction of gases, 
the work of Pasteur, the writings 
of Dumas, Daudet, Zola, Mallarmé, 
Verlaine, the art of Rodin, Manet, 
Monet, the music of Bizet and 
Saint-Saens, the marvellous archi- 
tectural restorations of Viollet-le- 
Duc, the Hall of Machines, the 
Eiffel Tower, and world exposi- 
tions which have ever since re- 
mained the models for universal 
imitation—to mention only a few 
examples taken at random. Never- 
theless the Germans succeeded 
surprisingly well in making people 
forget French achievements. Al- 
ready functioning was the barbaric 
method which Hitler has perfected, 
and which he explains so clearly 
in Mein Kampf: in spite of peo- 
ple’s common sense, in spite of the 
iat knowledge of those who know bet- 
ter, one can make any absurd 
falsehood prevail by shouting it 
confidently and continually. 

Vv 

This synthetic method of manu- 
facturing public opinion, accord- 
ing to specifications, fits in with a 
German expression which was 
launched about the time of which 
# we have been speaking, and a mis- 
translation of which produced the 
ij phrase, since greatly overworked, 
4 the psychological moment.” It 
} Was wrongly assumed that “das 

psychologische Moment” referred 
4 i0 a moment, whereas it meant 
| What we called momentum. The 
tonnection is clear enough between 
This and the whole theory and 
Practise of emotional “build-up,” 
of “putting over” ideas, of skill- 

using “mob-psychology”—in 











































fact the complete technique of 
German propaganda at home and 
abroad. 

Despite our traditional friend- 
ship with France, there has been 
a strange and persistent conspiracy 
of silence concerning French von- 
tributions to our American civiliza- 
tion. The work of French explor- 
ers and settlers on this continent 
is commonly minimized, so that 
the average pupil passing through 
our schools underrates its import- 
ance. Students of American his- 
tory fail to realize how much a 
knowledge of French would aid 
them in such studies. Even in 
diplomatic dealings with Canada, 
there is tactless and pointless em- 
phasis upon the notion of “Eng- 
lish-speaking nations,” as if some 
mystic virtue were thus implied. 

The public schools seem to in- 
doctrinate our youth with curious 
misconceptions of etymology. It 
appears that many teachers of Eng- 
lish—to say nothing of classes in 
Latin—give their students the no- 
tion that our language is about one- 
half “Latin.” No mention is made 
of the plain fact that the French 
element in our speech is not only 
much greater but far more deeply 
an integral part of it. Yet this 
could be demonstrated by an analy- 
sis of almost any ordinary para- 
graph. 

Probably the average educated 
person fails to realize that most 
of the objects which symbolize 
modern American life—the auto- 
mobile, for instance, or moving 
pictures, or the skyscraper, or 
standardization of machine parts 
—are French inventions. As a 
symbol of our most precious na- 
tional ideals, what is there to com- 
pare with the Statue of Liberty? 
That gift from France in 1876, 
commemorating the centenary of 
our Declaration of Independence, 
was no isolated incident. The 
Declaration itself had been largely 
foreshadowed and prepared for by 
eighteenth-century French thought, 
and Independence would probably 
not have been won without the 
military, naval, and financial aid 
of France. In practically every de- 
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partment of life, French contribu- 
tions have made themselves felt 
through the entire modern world. 

Never before could the average 
American student learn French so 
easily, or apply his knowledge so 
directly. Well-trained teachers, 
up-to-date methods, attractive text- 
books, good French reading-matter 
produced in this country, phono- 
graph records, regular programs on 
the radio, all contribute to this 
favorable situation. It is a far ery 
indeed from the cold, dry, aca- 
demic manner and atmosphere in 
which French was largely taught 
—insofar as it was taught—in this 
country a generation or two ago. 
No subject in the curriculum can 
show in recent years more intelli- 
gent or more sustained effort to- 
ward the improvement of educa- 
tional technique. 

Ww 

At what previous time have there 
ever been in America so many dis- 
tinguished French writers, scien- 
tists, outstanding members of vari- 
ous professions, as there are right 
now? Wemay be proud of the fact 
that it was at New York that M. 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry pub- 
lished his masterpiece Pilote de 
Guerre (“Flight to Arras”), which 
critics have hailed as “the greatest 
book of our time.” That is only 
one of the events which stand as 
incentives for Americans of this 
generation to be acquainted with 
the French language. 

Surely we can retain the youth- 
ful vigor of our nation and yet 
achieve a more mature interna- 
tional outlook than we have char- 
acteristically had. As an organic 
part of the modern world, Amer- 
ica must be deeply concerned with 
the safeguarding of that European 
civilization which produced what 
we have and are. And the very 
soul of that civilization, through- 
out modern times, is French cul- 
ture, to which the French language 
belongs as an inseparable element. 
The education of our youth in 
this generation is going to be un- 
fortunately affected if we permit 
such truths to be temporarily ob- 
scured. 






THESE WAR-TIME CHORES 


They keep us busy after hours. But 
they are richly rewarding to ourselves 


and our schools in many ways 


W une it is true that much 


time is being consumed by the 
public school teachers in rating 
employees for great industrial and 
defense plants, in rationing sugar 
and gasoline and in registering 
civilian defense workers and draft- 
ees and performing many other 
services in the collection of waste 
materials; nevertheless all of these 
things are affording to the schools 
an opportunity te contact the pub- 
lic, which contact has been greatly 
needed and in many cases really 
earnestly desired. 

The public schools of the na- 
tion have been too much the quest- 
less; too much isolated from the 
work of the world. In many com- 
munities a whole generation has 
passed before a man who gradu- 
ated from one of the elementary or 
high schools ever returns for any 
purpose to a school building, un- 
less to participate in some public 
function or to cast his ballot. In 
the war effort, the school has be- 
come the center of activity, and 
being this center it has given the 
opportunity for every citizen in a 
community to meet the teachers 
in his particular school, to know 
their personalities, to appreciate 
their efforts and to understand 
what they mean to the community, 
the state and the nation. 

vWv 

The war has given opportunity 
for evaluating what we have at- 
tempted to do through the public 
schools in health and the bettering 
of physical condition of our 
people. It has given us the privi- 
lege of understanding our failures 
as well as of exalting our successes. 
The very fact that the rules and 
regulations for the selection of the 
draftees were more strenuous as 
far as physical conditions were 


concerned at the opening of the 
effort than they were in the period 
of 1917, 1918 and 1919, gave us a 
standard by which we might gauge 
the efficiency of our health system. 
It taught us above everything else 
the need of cooperating with the 
home, in producing healthier. 
stronger, better men and women. 
It has intensified our efforts to im- 
prove the diets of our children, not 
only in the schools. but in the 
homes. It has strengthened our 
determination to have physical ex- 
aminations; to put more emphasis 
upon oral hygiene. When we 
learned with amazement that a 
very large percentage of those who 
were rejected were refused purely 
and simply on account of dental 
caries, then the nation commenced 
to realize what some of us have 
known for years, that good teeth 
and the care of the mouth is one 
of the greatest means of promoting 
health. 
vWv 

We have conducted a program 
for better oral hygiene in the At- 
lanta schools for twenty years, and 
we were happy to see the results in 
the examination of our boys for 
the service. While throughout the 
nation a very large per cent of the 
people were turned down on ac- 
count of poor teeth, the percentage 
among those who went out from 
the Atlanta schools was relatively 
small. 

WwW 

The great war effort has given us 
an opportunity to check the waste 
that was about to sap the very life 
of our nation. We were wasting 
our physical and mental energies; 
we were absolutely recreant to all 
ideas of thrift with reference to 
saving of paper, rubber, iron, steel. 
tin and a hundred essential mate- 
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rials. It brought to mind tha 
these things were not only worth 
saving but that in learning to con 
serve natural resources on the far 
and about the home and to say 
waste materials we were impress 
ing upon ourselves a most impor 
tant lesson of saving and consery. 
in« our own energies and our ow 
souls. 





fl 
Rationing at first seemed a ver 
unpleasant thing, but it ha 
called attention to the fact that we 
have been wasteful in the use of 
this great natural resource known 
as gasoline. It has made us feel 
that we must ehare the good thing 
of life—sugar for example—no 
only with people of our own army 
but peoples of the world. It ha 
tended to cut down our selfishness, 
to make us think of others, to pla 
for our nation, and to exalt in our 
selves the element of sacrifice 
Surely these have been marvelow 
advantages for the schools and the 
children to realize in the develop 

ment of character. 

vWv 
But above all, the school is be 


coming the center of activity, the 





place for accumulating waste me 
terial, the place where people hav 
to register, the center where civil 
ian defense classes are taught, an 
where people gather to study Firs! 
Aid or nutrition, where nurs 
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women of the community. 
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tioned for gasoline, has brought 
this great host of people—men and 
women—the rich and poor, high 
in social class and the masses into 
one great center—the schoolhouse 
—where they have met the great- 
est leader in American life—the 
public school teacher; where they 
have basked in her smiles and 
thoughtfulness; where they have 
received their sugar ration or their 
gasoline card at her hand; where 
they have been taught the lessons 





of first aid, and where the diet of 
children has been studied. These 
things have brought an opportu- 
nity to the public schools that it 
is difficult for us to overestimate. 
4 
And with every 
comes increased and added re- 
sponsibility. The administrators 
and the teachers of the nation 
should see that the public is cour- 
teously treated; that information 
is given with a smile; that register- 


opportunity 
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ing is done as efficiently as pos- 
sible, and that every service which 
the schools can render, not only to 
the childhood, but to the adult- 
hood and business of the nation, is 
given with promptness and effi- 
ciency and gladness. This will not 
only bring a response from the 
people but will help them to un- - 
derstand that in the schools, in the 
teacher and in the school adminis- 
tration is the hope of building a 
real democracy for our nation. 





THE DENVER CONVENTION 


Eightieth N.E.A. gathering 
considers the effects of the 
war upon education 


| we 7500 teachers who attended 
the 80th annual convention of the 
NEA at Denver, June 28-July 2, 
found their way to the meeting in 
the face of many handicaps im- 
posed by wartime restrictions on 
travel, by additional burdens in- 
cident to the national program of 
defense, and by the reduction of 
local teacher staffs due to increas- 
ing calls from the munitions in- 
dustries. @ 
W 

The convention itself strongly re- 
flected the impact of the world war 
on education in the United States 
and abroad. One of the most 
alarming effects of the war dis- 
cussed was the rapidly growing 
seriousness of the teacher short- 
age. It is estimated that school 
will begin in September with 
nearly 100,000 teachers absent from 
their classrooms—a figure repre- 
senting ten percent of the teachers 
in the whole nation, mounting to 
almost twenty-five percent in some 
of the states where the disparity 
between income from teaching and 


} income from war work is greatest. 


The lack of teachers is most pro- 


} nounced in those fields from which 


come the greatest demand for 


trained present and future military 
personnel — mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, industrial arts, and vo- 
cational shop work of all kinds. 
Many of the men who teach these 
courses have been called upon to 
enlist their skills either in the war 
factories or in the armed forces. 

Measures advocated to meet the 
situation included lifting the ban 
on married women teachers, in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries to a 
point where they are consistent 
with the rapidly rising living costs, 
the introduction in teacher train- 
ing institutions of “refresher” 
courses for ex-teachers who are re- 
turning to the classroom, the ac- 
celeration of teacher preparation 
in normal schools and colleges, and 
the establishment of teacher place- 
ment as a feature of the federal 
employment services. 

v 

A two-day post-convention con- 
ference of secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations, state directors 
of the NEA and other officials of 
state and national associations 
called by NEA President Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl and Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens appointed 
a committee to give special con- 
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sideration to the problem of 
teacher shortage. The committee, 
headed by H. V. Holloway, director 
from Delaware, called for imme- 
diate steps to curb a “critical and 
irreplaceable” loss in teaching 
staffs. Among the steps suggested 
was that teachers “deferred by se- 
lective service boards so that they 
may continue to teach should be 
given insignia and written certi- 
ficates indicating that they have 
been assigned to teaching duties 
by the Federal authorities so that 
no stigma may be attached to their 
deferment.” 
WwW 

“We believe,” said the commit- 
tee, “that those teachers who are 
so deferred and assigned to teach- 
ing duties because they are work- 
ing in fields basic to military and 
war production efficiency would be 
making their greatest contribution 
to the war effort.” The commit- 
tee urged that the NEA and vari- 
ous state associations join in a 
petition to Chairman Paul V. Mce- 
Nutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and General Lewis B. 
Hershey, National Director of the 
Selective Service System to take 
such steps as will bring about the 
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deferment of teachers in essential 
fields. 
W 

Frequent recognition was given 
at the convention to the accounting 
to which the war is submitting 
the teachers, the school systems, 
and the program of education in 
the United States. The teachers 
were lauded from many quarters 
for their effective participation in 
wartime activities, including aid to 
the sugar and gas rationing, to the 
selective service system, to the war 
stamp and bond campaign, to the 
salvage drives, to the Red Cross, 
and to the Civilian Defense pro- 
gram. High praise came from 
President Roosevelt in the follow- 
ing statement: 


Now that the school year is draw- 
ing to a close, I want to express to 
the school officials and teachers of the 
United States .. . the appreciation of 
their government for the many special 
services rendered in the war effort. 
They have helped to bolster morale on 
the home front, have worked overtime 
in helping to register citizens for the 
Selective Service, as well as for sugar 
and gas rationing, and in many other 
ways they have assisted in civilian 
defense activities. I know that their 
cheerful and efficient service in these 
matters in addition to their main 
work in the schools and colleges, their 
uncomplaining overtime in the cause 
of freedom and democracy, have 
served to confirm the faith of the 
American people in the schools as a 
major bulwark of the nation. 


\ 4 


Among the failures of American 
Education emphasized by the war 
is the wide extent of illiteracy 
among men of military age. United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, discussed the 
recent announcement made from 
the White House that fully fifteen 
divisions of the potential soldiers 
in the Selective Service System had 
been turned down because of prac- 
tical illiteracy. The Commissioner 
expressed his hope that a way 
might be found to prepare these 
men for some kind of service to 
country, and his confidence that 
teachers are ready to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the elimi- 
nation. of this inadequacy as soon 
as the needed federal legislation 


makes their contribution possible 
on a nation-wide scale. 
Ww 
While a bill now before Congress 
may result in temporary allevia- 
tion of this serious lack of prepara- 
tion for immediate service, the 
view was expressed by many speak- 
ers that the permanent eradica- 
tion of functional illiteracy in the 
United States waits upon the es- 
tablishment of universal educa- 
tional opportunity through federal 
participation in school support. 
The legislative Commission of the 
NEA reported progress on the pas- 
sage of S. 1313, which would en- 
able all American children in 
whatever state they may reside, re- 
gardless of race, or of economic 
status, to have the rudiments of an 
education. The bill, recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor for adoption by 
the Senate is now before that body 
for its consideration. 
v 
Up-to-date appraisal of world 
affairs, with emphasis upon the 
political and military activities of 
Europe, the United States and the 
Far East, was made for the teach- 
ers by Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, of 
the Foreign Policy Association; 
Walter H. Judd, physician, for- 
mer superintendent of hospitals in 
China; Lynn U. Stambaugh, Na- 
tional Commander of the Ameri- 
ean Legion, and Col. M. Thomas 
Tchou, former secretary to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
WwW 
In many of the half-a-hundred 
general and sectional meetings of 
the convention concern was ex- 
pressed for safeguarding children 
against the ravages of war upon 
mind and body. Special attention 
was devoted to physical education, 
to the teaching of nutrition, to 
protection against air attacks, and 
to the maintenance of morale in 
the face of mounting casualty lists 
and the increasing hardships which 
war brings to the civilian popula- 
tion. Films from the War Depart- 
ment, Treasury Department, Fed- 
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eral Security Agency and U, § 
Office of Education portrayed dra 
matically the nation at war and 
the contributions of the military 
forces and the civilian popula 
tion to victory. 
Ww 
A general session of the conven. 
tion was dedicated to planning for 
peace, in which world citizenship 
was a prominent topic. The fact 
that the thirty million children 
now in the schools must maintain 
that peace, as well as pay the fabu. 
lous cost of its achievement, places 
a vital responsibility upon the 
schools. Carrying that responsi- 
bility effectively is a charge upon 
teachers which was urged by many 
speakers. 
WwW 
High point in the entertainment 
features of the Convention was a 
patriotic pageant in the Amphi- 
theatre of the Red Rocks, outdoor 
coliseum of the Rocky Mountain 
foothills. The drama was produced 
under the auspices of the Denver 
schools. A colorful ceremony of 
the Convention was the burning 
of the final mortgage on the NEA 
headquarters building in Washing 
ton, at the fourteenth annual Life 
Members’ Friendship Dinner, first 
banquet meeting of the convention. 
WwW 
A. C. Flora, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, South Carolina, 
was elected president of the NEA 
for the year 1942-43 Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl automatically be 
comes junior past president. Har 
old H. Blanchard, South Bend, In 
diana, was elected president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
The Board of Directors of the NEA 
expressed preference for Indiam 
apolis as the meeting place of the 
8lst annual convention in June, 
1943. Plans were announced by 
the Educational Policies Commit 
sion for a series of national 
ers’ meet tgs by radio, the first 
which will be broadcast by the Ne 
tional Sroadcasting Company 
Monday, september 28, 6:30 pf 
Eastern War Time. 
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CAN WE LEAVE OUT RELIGION? 


“Let us not sell our children short. 
They are the next generation who will 


carry America forward.” 


R. J. EDGAR HOOVER, in 
an address delivered in New York 
City recently said there is some- 
thing bigger and stronger behind 
America in this war than the mere 
preservation of what we have, and 
this something was a DIVINE 
FORCE which was behind the 
liberty of America. Of course, the 
only surprise any of us feel who 
have given the matter any thought, 
is that due cognizance was not 
given this realization sooner, and 
by more people who have in any 
way directed the destinies of 
America. It seems to me that 
spiritual values, up until a very 
short time ago, had become ob- 
secured; and now we begin to see 
@ resurgence towards the light. 
Religion is coming into its own, 
but it will never attain its true 
place in our lives unless a forceful 
impetus is given it, and where else 
but in our schools will it take root 
firmly and grow? 

Education has often been de- 
fined as a continuous changing, an 
adjustment of the individual to his 
changing environment; a develop- 
ment of his moral nature to its 
highest Papacity so as to insure 
the greatest amount of happiness 
for himself and for his fellow- 
man; for to know what is right is 
to know what is good, and to be 
good is to be happy. Happiness 
for all, then, seems to be the ulti- 
mate aim of education. Yet, it is 
true that the schools have shied 
away from assuming the moral re- 
sponsibility of the child, moral in 
the sense of religion. Schools have 
been only indirectly concerned 
with the soul of the child, con- 
cerned only insofar as the child’s 
conduct in the school was not 
contrary to the pre-conceived 


standard of social behavior, ‘nor 


offensive to the group in his own 


classroom (teachers have often 
been exhorted to let the child’s 
misdemeanor be considered an of- 
fense against the group and not 
against the teacher), and have been 
content to let the churches and 
Sunday Schools attend to the spir- 
itual needs of the child. Alas, 
how inadequate and infrequent 
are the occasions when a child will 
solicit such ministrations! 

I can understand why the 
schools have confined their reli- 
gious observance to the reading of 
some specified portion of the Bible 
and the reciting of Our Lord’s 
Prayer. When one stops to con- 
sider how many races and creeds 
are represented in a classroom, it 
becomes obvious that disastrous 
results would accrue to the teacher 
so venturesome as to seek to uni- 
versalize religion, and religion be- 
ing the controversial subject it is, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
strike a happy medium. Even the 
most foolhardy agree that religion 
must be handled delicately and 
with extreme caution to avoid com- 
bustion. 

Since it is the duty of the Amer- 
ican teacher to foster the princi- 
ples of tolerance and democracy, 
to integrate these in all her work, 
any attempt to inculcate religion 
in the curriculum, knowing that 
each child has a right to his own 
religious convictions, would be in- 
compatible with these principles 
and seem to militate against them. 
Therefore, the schools have let re- 
ligion strictly alone; which has 
been a good’ thing only in that it 
has saved the teacher from many 
an unpleasant conflict. 

But let us face it. Religion is a 
force so potent for good, the lack 
of it so potent for evil, as evi- 
denced in Nazi Germany, that we, 
if we are not fools, will refuse to 
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ignore it any longer, nor remain 
passive in this laissez-faire rut 
which we have made for ourselves; 
we are stagnant, obviating the very 
purpose of education. America is 
starving, and starving spiritually 
in the midst of plenty. It is the 
work of the teacher to take up the 
reins as she has done so many 
times before, and begin to plow a 
straight furrow on this rich, un- 
harrowed field. 
v 

Now, when I speak of religion, 
I am not referring to Apologetics, 
nor to Theology, nor to any of the 
technically allied ramifications of 
this vast topic. I am using the ~ 
term in its broadest sense, namely 
a recognition of and dependency 
upon a Supreme Being, an appli- 
cation of Christian principles to 
everyday living; and I speak of it 
as a quality of soul which can be 
nurtured in every American child. 
I do not advocate the introduction 
of a detailed study of the subject 
in schools, not even in secondary 
schools, for the complexity of re- 
ligious ethics might well be con- 
ducive to argumentation — and 
much as we desire to promulgate 
freedom of speech, we are more 
concerned with living a calm, 
peaceful, full life rather than with 
tearing ourselves to pieces in en- 
deavoring to prove that Allah and 
Jehovah are one and the same. 

Our President is not too proud 
to genuflect before his Creator to 
ask for guidance. The rest of us, 
with less claim to distinction, 
would be better persons were we 
a little more humble; but humil- 
ity does not come easily to most 
of us. It must be ingrained into 
the soul of the child. Let us not 
sell our children short. They are 
the next generation, who will carry 
America forward. 
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Irreparable harm can be done to 
the nation, through the individ- 
ual, when Christian doctrine is 
pushed so consistently into the 
background. Take, for instance, 
the adolescent youth of today. Un- 
‘less he has been assiduously 
trained to venerate the things of 
God by his parents, he considers 
dependency upon a higher power 
an effeminacy and a weakness—at 
least in public. Now, multiply 
this scoffing attitude by thousands, 
and you have a _ jitter-bugging, 
swing-crazed youth committing 
crimes of ignorance and wicked- 
ness. You have the juvenile de- 
linquent, who later graduates into 
Public Enemy No. 1—and all be- 
cause his world is centered upon 
self, on the acquisition of worldly 
pleasures, the acquisition of 


wealth. He has no fear of God. 


When the tempest surging around 
him sweeps him into a maelstrom 
of destruction, he will find no 
mooring to stay him. He is 
ashamed to admit he has a soul. 
a 

All this prevalence of spiritual 
indifference is not the fault of our 
way of life—for our way of life 
embodies in it the best of every 
doctrine; it is the abuse and neg- 
lect of our wonderful way of 
life, a distortion of real values, 
which has blinded us and obscured 
our vision. One sees the success- 
ful banker, no matter how corrupt, 
looked up to and treated with def- 
erence, while the honest, plodding 
laborer is treated with contempt. 
Even in Big Business, I should say, 
especially, in Big Business, is this 
trend apparent. Courtesy and 
chivalry are often pushed brusque- 
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ly aside so that business effici 
may triumph. And our children, 
the perfect imitators, are learning 
from us. What will the next gen. 
eration be like? 

Even now, Education is antie. 


pating a revamping, a reconstruc. | 


tion to come when the war is over, 
In a world shattered by violence 
and ungodly wars precipitated by 
ungodly men, what strength are we 
building into our children? What 
will they have to look forward to? 
If they have faith, they will have 
everything, for an understanding 
heart does not falter. Today we 
are a race of children, crawling 
and sometimes succeeding to a sit- 
ting posture. When we are fully 
and spiritually developed, we will 
be a race of men, made in the im 
age of God, with our heads among 
the stars. 





WHO WANTS TO BE A PUBLIC SPEAKER? 


Maybe more of those “deep thinkers” 


on college faculties should 


learn to put themselves across. 


In THE profession of education 
there are not enough good speak- 
ers. A certain attitude toward ora- 
tory and all oral forms of self- 
expression operates to discourage 
college professors and _ public 
school teachers from developing 
the science and art of skillful 
speech. It is readily and oblig- 
ingly said of the professor who 
speaks hesitatingly or ineffectively 
that he is the scholar type and not 
an orator. If a teacher is seldom 
invited to speak publicly or to 
address his colleagues or patrons 
formally, it is frequently said of 
him that he is a thinker and phil- 
osopher rather than an entertainer 
given to platform display. If a 
well known leader in the field of 
science or history or the classics 
fails to impress favorably his audi- 
ence, his friends and defenders will 
apologize by claiming that he has 


a creative or critical intellect that 
is too preoccupied with the major 
problems of life to be concerned 
with the busy-work of public 
speaking. 

If, on the other hand, a teacher 
takes his speaking assignments in 
his regular stride and seeks to im- 
prove his ability to represent his 
profession well, the best that is 
usually said of him is that he is a 
good talker. If a professor has a 
natural gift in moderate amount 
and presses this talent into the 
service of education by refusing to 
side-step requests for his presence 
on an important program, then in- 
variably his colleagues explain his 
prominence in community life by 
calling him a spellbinder or “just 
a preacher.” There is a tendency 
among the orthodox in any insti- 
tution to discount the achievement 
of any associate who rises to pro- 
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fessional distinction by means of 


public speech. We shall have to 


confess, however, that our profes | 


sion would gain in influence from 
a wider representation of its best 
men and women on tie public 
platform. Fichte is a good ex 
ample of a great philosopher who 
brought fame to his profession 
and a good name to the institu 
tions he served by demonstrating 
clarity and eloquence in his publie 
addresses to the German people. 

There is a great deal of pride— 
sometimes sincere, frequently af- 
fected—taken by many teachers im 
their acknowledged inability t 
speak forcefully. These instruc 
tors not infrequently boast of their 
indifference towards this particu 
lar kind of professional opportum 
ity. This is a specialty that mathe 
maticians, scientists, coaches, office 
administrators and _ laboratory 
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technicians do their utmost to 
escape. Public speaking is for the 
lightweights, the dreamy theorists, 
the verbalistic evangelists and the 
sentimental Pollyannas. Exception 
happily can be made of many su- 

rintendents of schools and presi- 
dents of colleges who recognize the 
value of training and technique in 
the skillful presentation of valu- 
able information. Their positions 
and reputations depend largely on 
their efficiency in communicating 
important matters to their constit- 
uency. 

It is true today that public 
speakers are distinguished more 
for their availability than for their 
ability. The professor who de- 
livers from forty to eighty off- 
campus addresses annually is 
widely and favorably known to be 
within reach and “not a bad man 
to have on a program.” Generous 
newspaper clippings indicate that 
he has given complete satisfaction 
before all sorts of clubs, service 
organizations, religious bodies, 
school assemblies, commencements, 
institutions, forum discussions, 
holiday programs, PTA units, sum- 
mer conferences, leadership con- 
ventions and patriotic institutions. 
Sometimes he receives a modest 
fee; frequently his contribution is 
gratis, with not even a rising vote 
of gasoline. 

Even though the speaker receives 
searcely enough compensation to 
cover expenses there are certain 
satisfactions that are worth living 
for’ Even when the speaker 
arouses the envy or the opposition 
of his associates the effort is not 
in vain. He is personally and pro- 
fessionally better off because of 
the new acquaintances he has made 
and for the good will he has gen- 
erated in behalf of the institution 
he seeks to represent constructive- 
ly. He is buoyed up by the thought 
that these invitations would cease 
to come to him if he were not do- 
ing some good for his fellow hu- 
man beings. 

Even though it is common gos- 
sip among faculties and on cam- 
puses to claim that the man who 
is a successful public speaker is 


probably unable to do anything 
else very well, yet the speaker 
himself knows better. He is con- 
scious of increasing power of 
mind; he discovers his mental out- 
reach expanding over new fields 
of interest; he realizes that mas- 
tery of details and accuracy in 
handling factual material are mak- 
ing him a more authoritative and 
realistic classroom instructor. And 
above all else he experiences a 
psychological uplift and _ profes- 
sional inspiration that can come 
only from social, intellectual and 
spiritual relationship with what 
we have always called the common 
people. Nothing is quite so liber- 
alizing and democratizing as close 
contact with the American mind 
as we see it spread out in every 
Middletown, village and farm. 

Since teachers of every grade 
level are called upon to grace cer- 
tain public occasions it is indis- 
pensable that they do their part 
well. Their professional attitude 
and their teaching ability are often 
misjudged by their faltering efforts 
in the field of public address. An 
attempt should be made to encour- 
age teachers to carry their share 
of the program activity of the vari- 
ous organizations in their com- 
munities. Administrative heads 
and supervisory counsellors should 
make it clear to their staff mem- 
bers that they should not purpose- 
fully or habitually refrain from 
program participation. Teachers’ 
colleges are beginning to stir 
themselves in the right direction. 
Forensics, dramatics, debating and 
panel speaking are all finding a 
place in their reconstructed cur- 
ricula. University schools of edu- 
cation are requiring one or two 
speech courses for those who seri- 
ously aspire to a career in edu- 
cation. Our evolving philosophy 
of American education is empha- 
sizing the democratic give and take 
that calls for clearness and fluency 
of oral expression. Our English 
instruction stresses oral outlets 
against the more academic and 
formal written composition of an 
earlier day. 

The age-old controversy of the 
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relative merits of subject matter 
and method enters into our prob- 
lem. Cicero once claimed that de- 
livery is more vital than content. 
Other professional orators and 
eloquent lecturers take a similar 
stand; but the public at large will 
scarcely accept this position. Eng- 
lish teachers make a double em- 
phasis today. Cultured men and 
women want subject matter of the 
highest quality, and at the same 
time they desire it clothed in the 
most artistic manner possible. 
There need be no sacrifice of 
scholarship and intellectual au- 
thenticity in any effort to give 
more attention to form, organiza- 
tion and delivery. It is traditional 
to point out the incompatibility of 
mind and speech, but it is unpsy- 
chological to divorce cause and ef- 
fect. It is impossible to separate 
the source and the response, 

The American public needs and 
deserves efficient and productive 
public speaking. It would add 
considerably to our popular cul- 
ture to have available the person- 
alities and the ideas of our best 
thinkers. The American public is 
now ready to profit by lectures, 
forum exposition, joint debate, 
panel discussion and the town- 
meeting type of free-for-all ex- 
change of experiences, philoso- 
phies and principles of action that 
the coming era of reconstruction 
will require. An alert and atten- 
tive hearing will be given to any 
who can prove by their public 
speaking ability that they have 
something worth hearing. 

vW 

Public speaking is more than 
oratory. It is more than the 
speaker with his bag of tricks. 
There always has been a positive 
correlation between general edu- 
cation and language ability. There 
always will be a close connection 
between general education and 
logic. The cultivation of public 
speaking is a fundamental essential 
of a highly socialized form of life. 
Among the Romans there was a 
close relationship between oratory 
and scholarship. Quintilian has 
presented a strong case for the 
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cultivation of public speaking. 
Our thinking will be better and 
our civil and political goals clearer 
when our speaking is more scienti- 
fic and impressive. Democracy 
ean thrive only on an efficient and 


universal system of communica- 
tion made possible by the skillful 
practice of public speaking. We 
should bring pressure on our best 
thinkers and our most distin- 
guished scholars to appear before 
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their fellows—to inform, counse] 
and delight the educationally am. 
bitious American people. This 
would exalt our citizenship and 
give new prestige to public speak. 
ing. 





THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF STAMMERING 


A Minneapolis speech school proceeds 
on the theory that tongues as well as 


feet may have fallen arches. 


Maxy teachers of speech cor- 


rection say there is nothing wrong 
with the speech mechanism of the 
stutterer and stammerer because 
at times they can speak well. They 
say that since all the parts of the 
speech mechanism are present, the 
cause of the speech disorder can- 
not possibly be here, so they have 
concluded that emotional upsets 
are responsible for the trouble. 

It is true that the speech mech- 
anism is all there, just as all the 
vertebrae are in the spine of the 
hunchback, but hindered in their 
operation by the crookedness of 
the spine. So, the operation of 
the speech mechanism is hindered 
by the crookedness of the spine of 
the tongue (the middle muscle ex- 
tending from the tip to the epi- 
glottis). 

The spine of the tongue of the 
stutterer and stammerer is just as 
crooked as the spine of the hunch- 
back. The tongue hangs far into 
the throat, pressing upon the lar- 
ynx, causing nervous disorders and 
emotional upsets, which intensify 
the speech confusion. This middle 
muscle of the tongue should be in 
a straight line from the front lower 
teeth to the uvula and never fall 
low enough in the back to show 
the opening into the throat during 
speech. The back of the tongue 
should not work up and down but 
should have a side action toward 
the jaw teeth. The front of the 
tongue should never employ this 
side action but should be broad 


and always work up and down 
from the bottom front teeth to the 
top front teeth. The stutterer re- 
verses this principle of tongue 
action. 

If a child begins to work the 
muscles of the front of the tongue 
with this side action, thereby nar- 
rowing the tongue, the mother 
should feel greatly concerned be- 
cause this action continues to 
weaken the spine of the tongue 
until the tongue collapses and lies 
in the bottom of the mouth instead 
of standing high above the jaw 
teeth in a convex position. Stut- 
tering and stammering are inevit- 
able, as the whole speech mechan- 
ism is now pulled in the wrong 
direction. P 

Just as the arch of the foot falls 
and throws all the muscles of the 
body out of position, interfering 
with articulation of the muscles of 
the body and causing awkwardness 
and nervousness, so the arch of the 
tongue falls, pulling all the mus- 
cles of the speech mechanism awry, 
interfering with articulation, and 
causing awkwardness of mind and 
body. 

When this takes place, the 
tongue can no longer spring back 
into its normal position after each 
word, but if the spine of the tongue 
is properly placed, developed and 
anchored, it will act as a spring, 
pulling the tongue back into its 
normal position for the forming of 
the next word. With this normal 
arch, the tongue will no longer lie 
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shriveled and sunken in the bottom 
of the mouth, but will lie in a con- 
vex position, its edges high above 
the lower jaw teeth, with a strong, 
firm appearance, proving that it 
has a real spine. 

Relaxation, proper breathing, 
emotional training and _ proper 
thinking will not lift the sunken 
arch, as is proven by the fact that 
students who have taken all that 
is offered along these lines still 
have a sunken tongue. It takes 
strenuous tongue gymnastics to re 
store the tongue to its normal, 
arched position and enable it to 
work in a way that will bring re 
laxation, proper mental attitudes, 


emotional freedom and good 
speech. 
Proper breathing relaxes the 


tongue and often enables one to 
talk well but it does take strenuous 
exercises to pull the tongue out of 
the throat where it has been 
jammed and cramped so long that 
its down-pulling muscles have be 
come stronger than the upholding 
ones, causing emotional upsets. 
The middle muscle of the tongue 
of the stutterer and stammerer is 
continually dropping below the 
proper level between the back of 
the tongue and the tip, causing 4 
deep indentation in the front of 
the tongue, which in turn causes 
a strong pull upon the jaw muscles. 
This brings the jaws together and 
forces the tones through the nose, 
pulling the whole speech mecham 
ism out of position. This strain 
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upon the jaws is often so strong 
that the jaws and lips lock and the 
result is spasms and facial contor- 
tions. 

This distorted condition of the 
speech mechanism, causes a lack 
of confidence. It has been proven 
beyond a doubt by Miss Ruth 
Campbell, a teacher of speech in 
Minneapolis, that when the middle 
muscle of the tongue (the spine of 
the tongue) is straightened and 
strengthened, the whole speech 
mechanism is pulled into position 
and the emotional upsets vanish. 
Instead of being nervous, the stu- 
dent maintains a beautiful poise 
and a calm that carries him 
through all speech situations vic- 
toriously. 

In order to straighten and 
strengthen the spine of the tongue, 
the tongué must first be anchored. 
Just as the ball of the leg must be 
anchored in the socket of the hip 
with strong ligaments, so the 
tongue must be well anchored in 
the throat with strong muscles 


Scarcity of Books 
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which lie in the back of the throat, 
under the tongue, extending back 
of the ears and down to the larynx, 
also up to the skull. 

In the stutterer’s anatomy, these 
muscles have become so weakened 
that the tongue is an unsteady, 
wobbling, jumping member which 
must be tamed. 

This anchoring of the tongue is 
accomplished by first strengthen- 
ing the posterior and anterior pil- 
lars, which are the arches in the 
throat at the tip of which hangs 
the uvula. 

The anterior pillars extend from 
the soft palate to the muscles under 
the tongue, while the posterior 
pillars extend from the soft palate 
to the larynx to which the tongue 
is attached. The way to strengthen 
these pillars is through strenuous 
hocking, pulling them close to- 
gether during the process. 

The muscles under the tongue 
must next be strengthened. This 
is done by grooving the tongue 
which cannot be done deeply 


IN EITHER EVENT YOU NEED 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


To make your books, Now In Use, last longer 
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enough without strenuous hocking. 
The tongue must be grooved from 
the tip to the back and deep 
enough in the back that the epi- 
glottis can be seen. With the epi- 
glottis in view and the groove run- 
ning through to the tip of the 
tongue, the tip is now lifted with 
a grip as strong as thie student can 
muster, then moved firmly and 
steadily up and down while the 
hocking proceeds. At first the 
student can only flip the tip of the 
tongue but through persistent ef- 
fort, the muscles of the tongue be- 
come so strong that there is de- 
veloped a grip in the front of the 
tongue which enables him to lift it 
up and down with a firm hold and 
then the back of the tongue can 
be lifted to meet the uvula and the 
middle muscle of the tongue 
gripped right through to the tip 
of the tongue. The grip can be 
seen moving along the middle 
muscle until it runs through the 
tip, leaving the tongue broad from 
the back to the tip. This breadth 
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strengthens the muscles and 
causes the spine of the tongue to 
lift into its normal, convex posi- 
tion. 

Now the muscles which anchor 
the tongue are strong and evenly 
balanced. No longer is there a 
strong down-pull dragging the 
tongue into the throat, nor on the 


other hand a strong up-pull drag- 
ging the tongue out of the mouth, 
causing lisping, but the tongue lies 
in its proper location, relaxed and 
quiet. 

By years of research, prompted 
by a vital interest in the work, 
Ruth Campbell has discovered the 


real cause of stuttering and stam- 
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mering and has developed the 
tongue gymnastics which bring 
permanent correction. She hag 
proven that there is somethij 
wrong with the speech mechanism 
of the stutterer and stammerer and 
that there is a definite and perman. 
ent correction for this defect in 
speech. 





INTEREST YOUR STUDENTS IN POLITICS 


Here are some “starting points from 
which we may work toward more direct 
and personal teaching of citizenship.” 


F pucation for citizenship, ed- 
ucation for democratic living, civic 
education,—are topics repeatedly 
chosen by conference and forum 
speakers. They give us proof that 
we have failed to date to offer the 
best type of citizenship training, 
or they discuss at length why such 
training is needed but rarely do 
we find any practical suggestions 
as to what you and I in the class- 
room can do tomorrow and next 
week to make our children better 
prepared for citizenship in a 
democracy. 

There are various weaknesses in 
our present program but doubtless 
the most serious is the failure 
to interest our students in things 
“eggeyan Men and women may 

“good” in the moral sense 
of the word and still be bad citi- 
zens. To make a democratic gov- 
ernment workable we must have 
intelligent, interested and partici- 
pating citizens. Presidential elec- 
tions in which feeling was running 
high as in 1938 (Al Smith vs. 
Hoover), fail to bring out 70% of 
the voters, 

A Wellesley graduate asked to 
identify a list of 25 men and 
women prominent in various fields 
of American political life, recog- 
nized only one,—Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Women use the excuse, “woman’s 
place is in the home” for not vo- 
ting. Men consider politics a job 
for professional politicians,—so 


they “let George do it” when it 
comes to voting. 

The time has come when a defi- 
nite drive must be made toward 
making every child conscious of 
his duties as a citizen, vitally in- 
terested in civic events and suffi- 
ciently well informed to act wisely 
in making political decisions. 
There must be an interest not only 
in things political as they exist to- 
day but in things political in the 
future, not simply in things as they 
are but in things as they should be. 

<4 


The following suggestions may 
act as starting points from which 
we may work toward more direct 
and personal teaching of citizen- 
ship and arouse a lasting interest 
in civic affairs: 

I. Develop the habit of read- 
ing newspaper articles which deal 
with local, state and national poli- 
tics. 

Begin with the local paper and 
problems of your own town or 
city. Know the candidates for of- 
fice and the office holders. As in- 
terest grows bring in a Democratic 
newspaper and a Republican news- 
paper and point out how their 
treatment of the same news story 
may differ. Stress the fact that 
all these challenging problems of 
which they read must be solved by 
average men and women—voters 
such as they will soon be. 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


II. Develop the habit of read- 
ing weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals in order to get the views of 
government officials, political ex 
perts and outstanding men of af- 
fairs concerning political issues. 

Some of our least expensive 
magazines carry stories each week 
by men of profound understanding 
of certain complex problems. All 
of us may not be able to under. 
stand the inner workings of our 
tariff system, the intricate mech 
anism of our tax system or the best 
means of preventing inflation but 
we can all read various views on 
these all important subjects and 
thus prepare to vote intelligently. 
Issues may be complex, it may be 
difficult to keep up-to-date and im 
formed on so many subjects but 
once political interest is aroused 
such reading will prove both prof 
itable and pleasant. 


WwW 


III. Direct the attention of the 
students particularly to writers 
who give intimate sketches of po 
litical office holders. 


Stories of Robert Moses of 
Mayor La Guardia make thrilling 
reading for any-age reader. Frank 
lin Roosevelt makes good political 
reading almost every day. Several 
of our popular weeklies are spe 


cializing in this type of story. 
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IV. Encourage students to get 
acquainted with books dealing 
with political figures and happen- 


Read parts of “Roosevelt, Dic- 
tator or Democrat” to the class. 
Call attention to books such as, 
“William Allen White” by Rich, 
“Two-Way Passage” by Adamic 
and “Is America Afraid?” by 
Hartley. Watch the best-seller 
lists in your Sunday paper to see 
which of the popular books might 
offer something to your students 
whose interest in things political 
has been aroused. 

WwW 

Vy. Direct the attention of stu- 
dents to those writers in both the 
daily press and periodicals who 
know how to present facts and 
opinions in a colorful manner. 

Boake Carter is exciting reading. 
Dorothy Thompson has proved to 
be a far-sighted prophet. Possibly 
your local paper has an outstand- 
ing columnist you should recom- 
mend. Watch for writers who 
have a knack of presenting the 
news in a readable and forceful 
manner. 

WwW 

VI. Encourage students to take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
listen to political discussions as 
presented by radio, public forum 
or schoo] assembly. 

Make it a point to see that your 
school assembly offers such a pro- 
gram occasionally. Post the times 
and dates of the American Town 
Meeting of the Air, the University 
of Chicago Round Table and simi- 
lar broadcasts. Call attention to 
any local public forum meetings 
which the students might attend. 

Ww 

Vil. Urge students to follow 
election returns and compare the 
mumber of people voting with 
those who do not. 

How many people voted in the 

presidential election? How 
Many were eligible to vote? How 
Many people voted in your last 
election? What percentage 
of the registered voters was this? 
t explanation have we to offer 
for this condition? Some South 
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American countries solve this 


problem by taxing those who fail 


clamored for the vote yet even to- 
day fail to exercise their power to 


to vote. Is this a good solution for good advantage. We should not 
us? overlook the failures of office 
v holders nor condone misuse of 


VIII. Impress upon the chil- 
dren the fact that the vote-slacker 
or citizen who displays no inter- 
est in governmental affairs, has lit- 
tle justification for criticism of po- 
litical affairs or personalities. 

Too often those most free with 
criticism are those who would re- 
fuse any political job offered them 
as unworthy of their time. Women 


their authority, but we should be 
fully aware of our responsibility 
for electing such men to office and 
for allowing them to remain there. 


WwW 


IX. Acquaint the students with 
the significance and the workings 
of certain governmental plans and 
devices, the use of which serves to 





EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN CENTURY 


The role of Education, now and in the years to come, is 
indeed a mighty one. The children in our schools today 
will be the citizens of the American Century. They can 
live to see the Democratic way of life, deep-founded in the 
bedrock of this nation, extended and embraced by free men 
everywhere. To play their part with courage, skill, and 
humane purpose, our children need the most that we can 
give them . . . May it be enough. 


Tolerance, understanding, willing responsibility . . . the 
knowledge of freedom and the emotional drive to preserve 
all that America means . . . the power of intelligent adjust- 
ment to changing life situations . . . these are some of the 
things we must give our children. This is the challenge to 
American Education. This is the size of the job to be done. 


Now, as in the past, this Company stands ready to go “all 
out” in furthering the ideals and objectives of American 
Education. In this year of war, as in the years of peace to 
come, our program will be twofold. It will embrace not 
only the publication of textbooks written and edited with 
an enlightened educational philosophy, but also a program 
of progressive research in the problems and needs of Educa- 
tion in the American Century. 
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RECENT SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME, pub. June 1942, 
224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews 
educational thought, publications and do- 
ings of the year. Tells what’s doing in 
schools and colleges in this time of 
change, what war has done and what will 
win. Finds educators unprepared and 
lacking in pertinent information. Re- 
defines education and looks for hope to 
the inspiring individual rather than to 
isms and systems. 


HANDBOOK oF Private ScHOoLs, pub. May 
1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustrations, 
17 maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and 
Guide Book for all interested in private 
initiative in education. Individual pri- 
vate schools critically described. 


War anv Epucation: TRenps anp TENDEN- 
cies Topay, for early Fall publication, ca. 
350 pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises changes re- 
sulting from the war. Presents evidence 
that our education leaves us without un- 
derstanding and without emotional con- 
trol,—that our current systems of educa- 
tion make possible our present systems 
of wars. 


Circulars on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston 








increase the influence and power 
of the individual voter. 

For only a relatively short time 
the women have been allowed to 
vote. Until the XVII Amendment 
was passed the individual voter 
had no power to cast a vote for 
senator. The use of the powers of 
referendum and recall increase the 
influence of the individual voter. 

W 

X. Organize and conduct a 
genuine plan of pupil participa- 
tion in the management of the 
school. 

Many times so-called student 
self government is nothing but a 
new form of teacher or principal 
dictatorship and is therefore worse 
than useless as training for politi- 
cal life in a democracy. Today 
your school,—every school should 
have a truly democratic form of 
pupil participation in the manage- 
ment of the school. This need not 
mean exclusion of teacher or prin- 
cipal influence. In a democracy 
all groups should share in plan- 
ning and running the government. 

vv 

All of us recognize the stealing 
of an automobile tire as an act of 
theft, but manage to think of an 
act defrauding the government of 
tax monies by some more attrac- 
tive name. Students must learn 
to think straight about both their 
own responsibilities and the re- 
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sponsibilities of their elected rep. 
resentatives. 

Take time tomorrow to discus 
with your students some event of 


political importance. Make thisa 
habit. Plan a definite program 
aimed at developing this all 


important interest in every st 
dent with whom you come in con 
tact. 

If Russia and Germany can de 
velop political consciousness in 
one generation, so can we. 





The important thing at the end 
of a college education is not what 
you know, but what you love. 
Hitherto, education has _ given 
everything except something t 
love supremely. It hasn’t given 4 
Cause which would gather life 
into coherence and meaning and 
goal.... 

Only as you lose life in some 
Cause ultimately meaningful will 
you find yourself coming back to 
you again coordinated, unified, and 
happy. That Cause that is ultt 





mately meaningful is the Kingdom better t] 
¢! Questi 
Does 


youngste 
stimuli, 


of God. Education must introdt 
youth to that or fail at its central 
point.—E, Stanley Jones. 
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Good Moming, backer 


On Being Alert 


Since we have two eyes, two 
ears, a sense of smell, and ability 
to taste and to feel, since intuition 
and imagination are waiting in our 
make-up for a developing agent, 
surely we should take in and en- 
joy the world and the people 
around us. The world may smile 
at the person who goes along the 
same street day after day with the 
expression of extreme attention on 
his face, but the smile is affection- 
ate and tends to make the world 
areally happy place for all. Often 
I ask my pupils what they saw on 
the way to school. I’m always 
sorry for the child who looks 
blank. The expression often seems 
to say, “What's wrong with you 


vent of} today?” 

» thisa) What might we ourselves see? 
rogram} There is so much I hesitate to sug- 
is all} gest, for your thoughts are so far 
ry st-j ahead of me now. Maybe this 
in con-| morning it was a little child trying 
and trying to do the thing his 
can de) heart is set on—to a teacher this 
ness in| is worthy of attention whether the 
activity is positive or negative. 
Maybe it was a bird carrying food 
—_——| to its young. Maybe it was color 
, seen in flower, animal, stone, or 
sunbeam. Maybe it was motion— 
the end{ a gathering storm, a wind-tossed 
ot what} tree, the ocean, a brook, a stream 
u love} in flood. Maybe the people you 
given} passed caught your attention—a 
hing 10) well-set-up lad, a little old lady, a 
given 4} fine figure of manhood, a wretched 
ner life} cripple, an alert woman—all have 

ing and} their moment in your mind. 

Try hard to keep your interests 
in some} broad enough to take in all sorts 
ful will} of impressions, then you will be a 
back t0} weleome companion for young and 

} old, and your life will add to the 
i} sum of the world’s progress toward 








Does the fleeting attention of 
youngsters, given to all manner of 
stimuli, carry any message for 


RUTH C. FREY 
Ottawa, Ohio 


teachers? So much does it carry 
that we should endeavor to retain 
this breadth of attention while we 
strive to lengthen the time of at- 
tending. Small children learn by 
leaps and bounds. The amount of 
work a child of two has done 
should humble every adult—he has 
learned to control himself and 
others; he has learned balance and 
manual dexterity; his vocal organs 
and mind have been correlated; 
his sense of humor has budded. 
At no later time in his life must be 
learned so many diverse matters 
in so short a time. 

Why are afflicted persons so 
often pleasant companions? In 
many cases these persons have so 
broadened their lives before mis- 
fortune came to them, that they 
have been able to rise above the 
handicap. 

Should class assignments always 
be in accord with the enthusiasms 
of the pupil? Life is easier for 
teacher and pupil when this is 


true. But life has a way of making 
us like things we have to do, so 
perhaps it would be well for the 
pupil at times to force himself to 
be interested in what he must do. 
Call me old-fashioned if you like, 
but before you do, canvass your 
daily tasks to see that you ap- 
proach each of them with the en- 
thusiasm of a devotee. 


On Being Pleasant 


The quality of personality most 
necessary to the teacher is that of 
being pleasant to those around 
her. This is more than an attitude. 
You may best attain it by keeping 
well and consequently well-poised. 
You would laugh, I suppose, if I 
were to say that your success in 
your chosen profession was de- 
pendent upon such things as the 
shoes you wear, the green vege- 
tables you eat, the hours of sleep 
you get, the type of diversion you 
follow, the state of your heart in- 
terest, etc., but think it over. 





4 be to Me 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
South Bend, Indiana 


Teachers Will Win the War 


This war is testing our national 
resources, power to organize, pro- 
duce and think. Men and women 
are leaving the farms, offices and 
classro@ms to join the forces of 
combat or production. Ultimate 
victory demands that every indi- 
vidual find the corner where he 
can give the biggest boost and then 
push to the limit. 

There need be no question as to 
what is essential for victory— 
battleships are and so, too, are 
tanks, airplanes, submarines, guns, 
torpedoes. But over and above all 
these is a well-trained, well-disci- 


plined mind. It takes a good mind 
to produce a good product whether 
it be a ship, a tank or a gun. More, 
it requires a good mind to use 
equipment effectively. The most 
modern tools of war or tools of 
anything else would be useless in 
the hands of people who are men- 
tally inert. 


The teachers of America hold a 
key position; their work is of 
prime importance; theirs is an es- 
sential occupation. True, teachers 
do not trap whole armies or bomb 
nations into submission—they do 
more than that—they train minds 
that can make the most effective 
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instruments of destruction on 
earth; that can use these weapons 
to the maximum degree of their 
destructive potency; that can make 
automobile bodies out of peas and 
peanuts; that can think in terms 
of social progress and individual 
liberty while prosecuting a titanic 
war. 


vWv 


America has not been in this 
conflict very long, yet our whole 


economy has been put on a war- 
time basis with a minimum of fric- 
tion; our planes and equipment 
are the best on earth; and our sol- 
diers are the most alert on any 
front. The teachers of America 
laid the foundation for this. 


A well-trained mind, one that 
can concentrate, grasp a situation 
instantly and determine the proper 
course of procedure is pre-requisite 
to fighting a successful war. Men- 
tal alertness and the scientific at- 
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titude are essential to success in| 
war or in peace—and because og 
class-room teachers constantly haye 
stressed these America will win 
this war and win the peace. 


v 


Good teachers, however humble, 
create the stuff victory is made of 
—they deserve as much honor » 
troops in the field, strategists at the 
conference table or leaders of ip 
dustry, for they trained all, 





Speaking of yee a 


Principal, Iron River (Mich.) High School 


When our faculty and students 
are again in the swing of activi- 
ties for the school year, perhaps 
the first most constructive job we 
shall tackle together will be to 
make up the calendar. To schedule 
the usual series of dances, film 
presentations, lyceum attractions, 
etc., will not be difficult, but to 
anticipate the one-hundred-and- 
one items which the war will make 
necessary is impossible. As a 
basis for our planning, therefore, 
it will be our hope that now, if 
never before, streamlining will be 
the order of each and every day. 
Superficial and non-essential ac- 
tivities should have no place in 
schools for 1942-43. 

vWv 


What shall we stress? Com- 
plying with the request of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, our school 
has its own War Council, and it 
will be their activities which will 
be given priority. War stamps 
and bonds must be purchased in 
amounts that should put the rec- 
ord for 1941-42 to shame. Located 
as we are in the heart of the iron 
mining industry, the need for 
careful air raid drills can not be 
too strongly emphasized. Aca- 
demic subjects such as United 
States history, civics, and econo- 
mics will err seriously if a large 
proportion of time is not given to 


RANDALL R. PENHALE 


the careful interpretation of cur- 
rent events. Out of these classes 
should come many panel discus- 
sions which when perfected will be 
made available to the entire stu- 
dent body in the auditorium. 
Ww 

I enjoyed a brief busman’s holi- 
day this summer—visited schools. 
One building made an indelible 
impression upon my memory. 
Walls of classrooms, hallways, 
lavatories bore unmistakable proof 
that students there had no respect 
for public property. Bulletin 
boards (always of curious interest 
to visitors) were unsightly messes. 
Despite the fact that a force of 
janitors had been on the job since 
the school closed, so much re- 
mained to be done that it could 
not possibly be completed before 
September. 


The contrast with my own 
building was so great I could not 
get to see the custodian quickly 
enough. I told him what a fine 
job he was doing! His only reply 
was, “Thanks, now we'll get to 
work! You see we're not satis- 
fied.” Credit for my interest in 


janitors goes to Dr. Briggs of Co- 
lumbia who impressed us with the 
need for administrators to walk 
hand in hand with those respon- 
sible for the physical cleanliness 
of school buildings. 


I plan to watch with keen in 
terest this year two or three cur 
ricular changes. Advanced algebra 
has been lengthened to two sem 
esters. Solid geometry and trigo- 
nometry will be offered in the first 
and second semesters respectively 
rather than in alternate years, 
with advanced algebra on a one 
semester basis. This we hope will 


be in keeping with the increased! 


emphasis upon mathematics. 
v 


Time has been set aside for a 
elective class for freshmen in voc# 


tional guidance. If successfully 


concluded, it may subsequently be| 


made a requirement. The expec 
tation is that it will eventually be 
a helpful forerunner to our junior 


senior program of apprentice 
work. (See Journal of Education, 
September 1941.) For our fresh 


men, we shall provide ample back 
ground materials for the rapidly 
increasing host of jobs and careers 
now available to young people 
with a high school education 
Stores, restaurants, hotels, offices, 
dairies, etc., will be visited leisurely 
enough to get a real perspective 
Community leaders will be invited 
to visit the class and make them 
selves available for questions 
Then aptitude tests, but more 
that later! 
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Junior Colleges 
Show Industrial Trend 

Los ANGELEs—With a unity of 
purpose which presages success, 100 
administrators and faculty leaders of 
junior colleges throughout the country 
gathered recently at the University of 
California at Los Angeles to focus 
their attention on the transition of 
wartime students from the campus to 
the industrial plan, as well as on the 
complementary postwar adjustment. 

Eminent speakers, leaders in their 
field, showed graphically that the war 
has turned student emphasis from 
liberal arts to technical studies and 
thereby created an acute shortage of 
teachers in some departments and a 
superabundance in others. 

The instructors, some of whom 
came from as far as Minnesota, readily 
agreed that they should serve as liaison 
workers between the high schools and 
the industries, so that, through the 
terminal education program, they can 
take the high school graduates, aid 
them in selecting the type of work for 
which they are best suited, and pre- 
pare them to take their place in the 
war factories. 


Health Rules Applied 
To Private Schools 

New Yorx—Regulations designed 

to apply standards of health protection 

y obtaining in public elementary 
schools to the 1,000 parochial and pri- 
Yate elementary schools in the city 
were adopted by the Board of Health, 
effective Oct. 1. 

The board also ruled that beginning 
with the Fall school term all teachers 
and other school employes in public, 
private and parochial schools must 
pass a physical examination upon ap- 
pointment arid a check-up examina- 
tion every two years thereafter. This 

ical examination will give par- 
ticular attention to tests for tubercu- 
losis and other communicable diseases. 
_ Under the new rules, pupils enter- 
img parochial and private elementary 


Nazis Warp Education 
In Occupied Lands 


Princeton, N. J.—Much has been 
written on the methods and principles 
of Nazi education of German youths, 
an education aimed at imbuing them 
from early childhood with the con- 
cept of a Teutonic “master race.” 
Comparatively little is known out- 
side, however, of the efforts of the 
Nazis to train in a similar spirit the 
youth of the so-called Germanic 
countries now under German occupa- 
tion with the purpose of perpetuating 
the rule of the “master race.” 

Reports reaching the United States 
recently from Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Luxemburg tell 
about Nazi endeavors there to stimu- 
late co-operation in the “new order,” 
particularly in education. Physical 
culture is being advocated at the ex- 
pense of scholarship; anti-Semitism 
and hooliganism are encouraged as 
symptomatic of the soundness of the 
Nordic mind and body, and the gen- 
eral tendency is to train youth in 
toughness toward subordinates and un- 
questioning obedience to “‘leaders.” 

Nazi methods have been imposed 
ruthlessly on Norwegian youth, with 


the notorious Vidkun Quisling using 
all possible means to create a perfect 
structure of national socialistic edu- 
cation in his country. The “Hird,” 
Norwegian storm-trooper group 
backed by the Gestapo, is reported in 
control of all youth organizations. 
Norwegian youths no longer are re- 
quested to join youth or labor camps; 
they are compelled to. 

It is reported from Belgium that 
“political schools” have been estab- 
lished for the education of future 
Belgian “leaders” willing to acknowl- 
edge German superiority and the al- 
leged hopelessness of democracy. In 
the other Belgian schools not only the 
German language but German inter- 
pretation of history has been made 
compulsory. 

Similar methods have been reported 
from Holland; Dutch schools have 
become Germanized notwithstanding 
the anti-Nazi attitude of a vast ma- 
jority of the Dutch people. 

The Nazis are said to feel they can 
afford to leave the educational prob- 
lems of France in the hands of the 
Vichy government. 





schools either will have to exhibit a 
certificate of health obtained after ex- 
amination from their own physician or 
pass such an examination by a school 
physician. 


War-Time Economics 
In Maine Curriculum 


Aucusta, Me.—This autumn and 
winter, many of Maine’s high school 
students and special adult classes prob- 
ably will be studying the practical ap- 
plication of inflation, rent control, and 
rationing as a new wartime “wrinkle.” 

State Education Commissioner Harry 
V. Gilson said his department was pre- 


paring an outline study of such topics 
which will be made available to all 
high school teachers for offering to 
students. 


“Inflation, rent. control, rationing 
and the like present new citizenship 
problems almost over-night in these 
war times,” Mr. Gilson said in an in- 
terview, “and I believe it is vitally 
important that special study should 
be given these problems by our boys 
and girls, and also adults, in order that 
they may know their practical applica- 
tion to our current everyday life which 
has been changed so much by the cur- 


rent war.” 








Louisiana Survey 
Is Critical of Schools 


New Orveans. — The astounding 
failure of the average school to train 
its students to live in a democracy 
was emphasized in the recently com- 
pleted survey of Louisiana schools—a 
survey which stressed the place of 
the schools as “pivotal forces of a 
democracy” and introduced for the 
first time new and radical procedures 
which may well revolutionize the en- 
tire method of survey conducting. 

The overwhelming conclusion of 
the eight-volume report made by the 
commission is that the average school 
does not deal realistically with the 
world—that it offers no fundamental 
training which will be of value to a 
citizen of a democracy. 

Principal reasons offered by the sur- 
vey for this inadequacy of the schools 
are that teachers often know too 
little concerning their communities 
and community problems; undue em- 
phasis is placed on training for col- 


lege, and public schools are not aim- 
ing to provide the maximum good for 
the much larger number of students 
who will never see a college class- 
room; schools fail to train students 
for work in their own community, and 
schools have inadequate programs of 
health and medical care. 

Remedies recommended by the sur- 
vey include a twelve-year school sys~ 
tem instead of the eleven-year one 
now in existence, more teaching of 
trades and occupations and more em- 
phasis on citizenship training to over- 
come the undue emphasis on college 
training, greater attention to the 
study of books, newspapers, radio, and 
motion pictures, and closer co-opera- 
tion with organized groups in the 
community. The survey also advo- 
cated the establishment of a “coordi- 
nating commission on economic re- 
sources” to collect information on vo- 
cational opportunities in Louisiana. 





E. A. Nelson Heads 
Brockton Schools 


Brockton, Mass.—Edwin A. Nel- 
son, a district school principal, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
for Brockton. 

He succeeds John L. Miller, super- 
intendent for the past six years, who 
has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Great Neck, L. I. 

Nelson is a graduate of Fitchburg 
Teachers College, and took his gradu- 
ate degree in education at Boston Uni- 
versity. He has been teaching in the 
Brockton schools since 1924. 


Colleges Warned 
Of Fiscal Problem 


CLEVELAND—Increased income from 
tuitions, produced by the nation- 
wide accelerated educational program, 
is the forerunner of serious financial 
problems for liberal arts colleges, in 
the opinion of Robert D. Fisher, fiscal 
vice-president of Western Reserve 
University. 

“The extra income produced by the 
accelerated program will be needed to 
offset the post-war effect on the budget 
of those programs,” Mr. Fisher reports 
following an analysis of the situation. 
“This extra incomes does not create a 
true surplus. It creates a high tide in 


income, which is exactly equaled by a 
low tide bound to occur in the first 
three years after the war.” 


Foresees Schools 
On 14Year Basis 

ANN ArsBor, MicH.—Expansion of 
public school education, when peace 
comes, to a system of fourteen grades 
instead of the present standardized 
twelve was seen as “likely” by Dean 
James B. Edmonson of the University 
of Michigan School of Education. 

Dean Edmonson expressed the opin- 
ion that public school education, al- 
ready greatly affected by the war, 
would continue to broaden its activi- 
ties further, particularly along the line 
of vocational training. 

An increase in both State and Fed- 
eral Government control, along with 
greater financial aid for local schools, 
appears probable, says Dean Edmon- 
son. 

Care of the student’s body, coupled 
with an insistence that the schools 
reach into the home and insure for 
boys and girls the proper kind of psy- 
chological influence for their charac- 
ter training, may even be patterned 
to some extent after the Nazi pro- 
gram in Germany, though without the 
pernicious aspects of the Hitier sys- 
tem, Dean Edmonson said. 
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C. B. Glenn Retires | 
From Birmingham Schools 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa.—Dr. .C, B 
Glenn has retired from the office of 
superintendent of schools here after 
having served for 21 years in that cg. 
pacity, and after a total of 44 years 
of service in the Birmingham school 
system. When he took over the direc. 
tion of public education, the school 
system employed 817 teachers, and 
operated 55 schools with an average 
daily attendance of 28,124. Today 
Birmingham operates 70 schools with 
a teaching staff of 1,496 and average 
daily attendance of 44,166. Dr. Glenn 
did a remarkable job of building up the 
schools, but never was he in favor of 
building at the expense of instruction, 

Dr. Glenn offered his resignation be- 
cause he was convinced that the great 
responsibility of adjusting the schools 
to the problems of the post-war world 
could best be met with a younger man 
at the head. He is succeeded by Dr, 
L. Frazer Banks, who was assistant 
superintendent. 

Honorary Degrees 
Thick As Leaves 

CorvALuis, OrE.—A reform in the 
system of awarding honorary college 
and university degrees was recom- 
mended by Dean Stephen Epler of the 
Southern Oregon College of Education 





who charged that in many cases hon- 
orary degrees were now granted in the 
hope of financial remuneration. 

In announcing the result of his find- 
ings, which were released by the 
American Council of Public Affairs, 
Dean Epler said that more than 75 
per cent of the 241 institution heads 
he queried on the question agreed that 
fewer honorary degrees should b 
awarded and 11 per cent thought the 
present system should be abolished. 

Two-thirds of the college and uni- 
versity heads told Epler they felt that 
honorary degrees are bestowed too 
largely to persons who had attained 
some practical or administrative suc- 
cess. “If honorary degrees had been 
given only to a Newton, a Darwin, aa 
Einstein and men of equal scholarly 
achievement,” he declared, “the pres 
tige of the honorary degree system at 
the present time would be unque® 
tioned.” 

Instead, he added, more than 50,000 
honorary degrees have been aw 


since 1870, one of which he pointed: 
out, had been a doctorate of camine” 
fidelity conferred on Bonzo, a “seeing | 


eye” dog, by a New Jersey college. 
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U. of M. Broadens 
Correspondence Aids 


Ann Arsor, MicH. — Supervised 
correspondence studies at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan have now been ex- 
panded to include about 180 subjects 
to meet the insistent demand for in- 
struction in courses which have a bear- 
ing on war training and are usually 
not offered in the smaller high schools, 
it was announced by the university’s 
extension service. 

The teacher shortage due to the war 
also has influenced the decision, it was 
found, and courses which are now of- 
fered include solid geometry, advanc- 
ed algebra, trigonometry and second- 
year instruction in foreign languages. 

High-school students make appli- 
cations which are then approved by 
the university’s Bureau of Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions, through 
their superintendents of schools or 
principals. 


Taught 50 Years 
At Park College 


PaRKVILLE, Mo.—Dr. Merlin C. 
Findlay, Professor of Biology at Park 
College, has concluded fifty years of 
teaching here. For the sixty-seven 
years that this college has existed, every 
student in attendance has worked part 
time while taking undergraduate 
courses. 

Dr. Findlay went to Park College 
immediately after his graduation from 
Hamilton College in 1892. During 
the last half century he has given to 
hundreds of young men and women 
their first taste of premedical training. 


Teacher Warns Against 
Neglect of Literature 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. — The import- 
ance, to all students, of the study of 
literature, especially in a time of crisis, 
is emphasized in a report issued re- 
cently by the literature committee of 
the School and College Conference on 
English, of which Mary K. Wood- 
worth of Bryn Mawr College is chair- 
man. 

Though long unchallenged as a 
hecessary part of the school program, 
the full continuance of literary studies 
no longer can be taken for granted, 
according to the report. There is dan- 
ger that accelerated curriculum and 


the cry for studies designed to give 


immediate practical results and train- 


| ing for specific jobs in the war effort 


may shift the attention of educators, 


says the report, and it is important to 
bear in mind that students need a 
wider training as well, to acquire a 
sense of the beliefs and broader values 
on which democracy must be based. 


Earnings Steady 
On Endowments 


PHILADELPHIA.—College and uni- 
versity endowment funds earned as 
high a rate of return in 1941 as they 
did in 1940, owing to increased hold- 
ings in common stock and additional 
income from real estate, it was revealed 
in a survey on “College and Univer- 
sity Investments and Income, 1925- 
41,” conducted for the American 
Council of Education Studies. 

The average rate of return earned 
on the funds of 120 institutions in- 
cluded in the study for the year ended 
June 30, 1941, was 4.07 per cent, as 
compared with 4.06 per cent in 1940. 
Funds of these schools amounted to 
$326,564,000, or 75 per cent of the 
total endowment funds held by in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States. 


However, the survey points out, 
despite the high rate of return in 
endowment funds, colleges are fac- 
ing losses in actual income. In order 
to make up this deficit, “institutions 
have gone into debt, some have used 
up reserves and others have received 
extraordinary gifts to tide them over. 
Others have reduced opportunities to 
students and lowered standards.” 


Pittsburgh Prepares 
To Teach Aviation 


PrrTsBURGH.—To teach aviation to 
public school children, a new course 
for teachers was offered at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Both government and educational 
leaders have recommended that school 
children learn the principles of me- 
chanical flight. To cooperate, the 
university inaugurated a special two 
credit course in pre-aviation education 
for instructors and administrators. 

The new course dealt with the his- 
tory and development of civil and 
military aviation, the organization and 
control of civic aviation and the future 
of flight education in the United 
States and elsewhere. Material covered 
in the primary ground school course as 
set up by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority was reviewed and an evalua- 
tion made of available courses in the 
study of aviation for secondary schools. 
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ASPEGIAL OFFER 





to those engaged in 
School Work! 


Through a special ar- 
rangement we have had 
printed a booklet written by 
Dr. Paul McKee, Professor 
of Education, State College 
of Education, at Greeley, 
Colorado, entitled: 


‘Suggestions for the 
Teaching of 


Literature”’ 
This attractive booklet 
offers invaluable sugges- 


tions and inspiration to all 

those engaged in the teach- 

ing of literature in elemen- 

tary and high schools. 
offered by 

The 


Book of Knowledge 

The favorite of school 
children everywhere. 

Written in language chil- 
dren can understand. 

1942 Copyright, New Fea- 
tures, New Articles. Kept 
up to date by a beautiful 
Annual, now available to 
schools at an amazingly 
low price. 

Dr. McKee says of The 
Book of Knowledge: “It is 
correctly organized for in- 
troducing the pupil to and 
maintaining his interest in 
a wide variety of reading 
matter.” 


Send for your FREE COPY 
of Dr. McKee’s” Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Litera- 
ture.” 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. 
School and Library Division 
2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles Pupils 
Go In For Farming 


Los ANGELES — There are 78,000 
farmers living and working in the 
City of Los Angeles this year. No, 
not ex-farmers who have left fields 
and furrows to work in aircraft plants, 
but young, enthusiastic producers of 
foodstuffs. They are the boys and 
girls of Los Angeles, and right within 
the city’s limits they have raised $212,- 
850 worth of crops and livestock since 
the assault on Pearl Harbor. 

When Dr. Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of schools, foresaw the vital 
part youth could play in meeting the 
wartime food production needs of a 
democracy, he initiated a program 
which included not only students regu- 
larly enrolled in vocational agriculture 
but also every boy and girl who could 
have a garden plot at home. 

If, as seems probable, the fall will 
see California schools revising their 


schedules to let students work part- 
time at harvesting crops, this city’s 
Food for Freedom project, carried on 
throughout the school district, has 
abundantly proved that learning will 
not be sacrificed before necessity born 
of war. 

For there’s more education for city 
youth to be gotten from truck gar- 
dening and raising livestock than any- 
one dreamed a year ago. It’s one 
thing to plant seeds and cultivate a 
garden, for instance, and quite an- 
other to solve marketing problems. It 
takes just about all the “readin’ and 
writin’ and ’rithmetic” a youngster 
can lay his hands on! Even Tom 
Thumb-sized gardens call for initia- 
tive, energy, and perseverance—quali- 
ties which weigh mightily in the 
scales where public education balances 
its major purposes. 





Diamond Cutting 
New School Course 

New Yorx.—The Board of Educa- 
tion, viewing the diamond piles in this 
city that have grown since Hitler’s 
European conquests to a size that 
would make Sinbad’s eyes pop, pre- 
pared to institute the first diamond- 
cutting course in any public school 
in the country at the High School of 
Industrial Arts, 211 East Seventy- 
ninth Street, is was learned. 

The diamond industry, which sees 
thousands of jobs opening here event- 
ually as a result of the shift of the 
world’s diamond capitals from Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp to New York, 
supplies the diamonds on which 
schoolboys learn the trade and lends 
the city the machinery and other 
equipment needed. 


Dr. Wade Heads 
New York Schools 


New Yorx.—By unanimous vote, 
the Board of Education elected Dr. 
John E. Wade, deputy superintendent 
of schools, as Superintendent of 
Schools for a six-year term at $25,000 
a year. He will fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell. 

Dr. Wade has been a member of 
the New York City school system for 


forty-four years. He started as a 
teacher, and served successively as 
elementary school principal, high 
school principal, district superintend- 
ent, associate superintendent and dep- 
uty superintendent. In the last year 
and a half he has frequently been 
acting superintendent, due to Dr. 
Campbell’s illness. 

Board officials warmly praised the 
new superintendent. No other can- 
didate was presented for the office. 

Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, associate su- 
perintendent of schools assigned to the 
elementary education division, was 
designated as deputy superintendent 
of schools to succeed Dr. Wade. 


Southern Educators 
Plan Regional Gains 


CuHare. Hitt, N. C.—On the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina campus re- 
cently the South—years ago labeled 
the nation’s economic problem No. 1 
by President Roosevelt—came a step 
nearer realizing its “unlimited possi- 
bilities as the richest potential region 
in the United States.” 

Gathered at Chapel Hill during six 
weeks were twenty-two _ selected 
scholars and researchers from eight 
Southern States, most of them holders 
of Rockefeller fellowships, who met 
here under the guidance of Dr. How- 
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ard Washington Odum, leading South. 
ern sociologist, to plan and discuss 
the tremendous task of distributing 
essential plans and information on ge. 
gional, social and economic planning, 

The group represented the first 
Southern Sociology Workshop, and 
took a step forward in the South's 
development that not even the war 
could hinder. 


These educational leaders were 
pretty well acquainted with the 
South’s assets and liabilities—where jt 
leads and where it lags. 





If your part of the country 
seems to be overlooked in 
these news pages, why not 
appoint yourself a committee 
of one to report its activities? 











President Decries 
Any Cut in Schools 


Gary, IND. — President Roosevelt, 
in a message to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, declared that chil- 
dren must not be permitted to bear the 
cost of the war in neglect or loss of 
educational opportunity. He also 
called on the teachers to convey an 
understanding of the war issues and 
the hardships facing not only chil- 
dren, but adults in every community. 


The message was read to delegates 
at the 26th annual convention of the 
federation. 


The federation, an A. F. L. affili- 
ate, discussed immediate education 
problems in connection with the pres 
ent emergency, such as the shortage of 
teachers, overcrowded classes, closing 
of schools as a result of teacher short- 
age and the care of children under wat 
conditions. 








A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED 
For The Better Positions 
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“Member N.A.T.A.” 


This Will Be a Big Placement Yeor} 


—Write For Information. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful 
Teachers Agency In The West 
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DIRECTORY 


Book Publishers 


and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 
Ginn and Company 

Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


The Macmillan Co., 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 


Newson and Co. 
New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Il 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 


Music; Operettas 


Typewriter Service 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Service Everywhere Through A Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 





The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member Nationa! Association Teachers’ Agencies 








THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serving the schools of Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Washington needs teachers) 





| 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
Recommends teachers and 


tutors 
to private schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 


amy 4, 4 R. TALBOT 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 








The Fickett Teachers’ Agency 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth Ave.; 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave., Philadeiphia, Walnut and Juniper 
Sts.; Portiand, Ore., 400 Journal Bids. 


Send for circular and registration form free 
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No School Buses for 
Short-Ride Pupils 

WasHINGTON.— The National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
has drawn up standards for the use 
of school buses which would prevent 
the carrying of children having less 
than two miles to walk to school, the 
office of defense transportation re- 
ported. 

Adoption of this and other conser- 
vation measures will be prerequisite, 
ODT said, to the allocation of new 
buses to school districts. 

Exceptions to the two-mile pro- 
vision would be made for physically 
handicapped children or those who 
would be exposed to extreme haz- 
ards by walking, and pupils who would 
have to leave home at an unduly early 
hour and return after dark. 


Libraries Have 
War Tips on Tap 


Cuicaco.—The American Library 
Association reports that libraries are 
playing a vital part in the war. For 
finstance, electrically-heated aviators’ 
suits are being made with a type of 
needle developed after research in the 
Bridgeport Public Library; one in- 
ventor of synthetic rubber based his 
experiments on information procured 
from library books; one factory con- 
verted its carpet-making machinery 
into equipment for making army 
blankets by investigating the “hows” 
in the Pratt Library in Baltimore; a 
chemical company miles away from 
Houston used that city’s Public Li- 
brary to learn about producing mag- 
nesium in quantity from seaweed; and 
a ship that was in trouble off Nigeria, 
having wired for the latitude and lon- 
gitude of every Nigerian port with dry 
or floating docks, received its infor- 
mation from an Oregon library via an 
Oregon steamship office. 


Labor Leader Pokes at 
Professors in Washington 
SPRINGFIED, Mass.—The war effort 
would be facilitated greatly if “‘a lot of 
professors migrated out of Washing- 
ton and took up teaching again,” Rob- 
ert J. Watt, representative of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, declared in 
an address in which he scored what he 
termed “‘academic leadership” in Wash- 


ington. . 

Watt deplored the constant “juris- 
dictional squabbling,” and said many 
persons looked upon labor participa- 


tion on a democratic basis with man- 
agement in running the war effort as 
“«mpractical and socialistic.” He said 
he was convinced, from his own experi- 
ence, that the present executive man- 
agement of the government repre- 
sented a serious peril to the nation’s 
democracy. “There are so many earn- 
est young men and women and so 
many textbook tacticians and red tape 
twiddlers in Washington that prac- 
tical people feel out of place, almost 
like tourists at cherry-blossom time,” 


he said. 


School Pay Raises 
Given in Detroit 

Detroir.—Pay raises totaling $2,- 
300,000 were ordered for nearly all 
the 10,000 teachers and non-teaching 
employes of the Board of Education, 
effective with the start of this fiscal 
year. 

Teaching and non-contract em- 
ployes will receive a 10 per cent cost- 
of-living increase with a maximum 
of $300, on top of their regular step 
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increases. Thus a teacher now receiy. 
ing $1,600 a year and scheduled for 4 
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raise to $1,700 would receive in ad. 
dition a cost-of-living raise of $179 
for a total of $1,870. However, an 
employe receiving $3,000 or more 
would receive a flat raise of $300, 

In addition, the board granted eight 
days’ sick leave to all employes, thus 
giving two extra days to teachers and 
three extra to non-contract employes, 


Flint School Head 
Quits for Plant Job 


Funt, MicH.—Leland H. Lamb, a 
member of the public school system 
here for 20 years and superintendent 
since 1930, has presented his resigna- 
tion to the board of education. 

He said he had accepted “an indus. 
trial personnel job in another city,” 

Lamb recommended that the board 
find some means of financing a 10- 
month school year, and additional 
revenue to improve the city’s educa- 
tional program. 





Grins Ebusen Grinds 


CHRONIC EXPECTANCY 


Pvt. Joe Doakes applied for week- 
end leave, explaining ““My wife is ex- 
pecting.” A sympathetic officer wrote 
out a pass. 

A week later he gave the same rea- 
son when requesting leave. Again it 
was granted. 

When he asked for a pass the third 
time, offering the same reason, the 
officer asked, ““What is she expecting, 
anyway?” 

“She’s expecting me home again, 
sir,” was the reply. 

Pvt. Joe Doakes spent the week-end 


in camp. 


SOMETHING ADDED 
Husband—“Well, I suppose you’re 
plenty sore because I came home with 
this black eye last night.” 
Wife—“Not at all, dear. You may 
not remember it, but when you came 


home, you didn’t have a black eye.” 


MODERN VERSION 
The Sunday School reading was 
about the swine which had the evil 
spirits cast into them. “I guess,” whis- 
pered one youngster to another, “if 
that was today they’d make ’em into 
devilled ham.” 


MORE URGENT 
“You mean to say you were not at 
your own daughter’s wedding? Where 
were you?” 
“I was looking for a job for the 
groom.” 


NOT TO BE SNIFFED AT 
Small Town Sheriff—‘‘Why didn’t 
you catch that guy? You had blood 
hounds,” 
Prison Guard—“Could I help it if 
he was anemic?” 


THEN WHAT? 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
speaker, “before I begin my address 
I have something of interest that I 
want to say to you.” 


DIFFICULT 
“How kin you uphold fam’ly dis- 
cipline,” said Uncle Eben, “when after 
tellin’ Rastus he mustn’t shoot dice 
he brings home enough money to pay 
de rent?” 


EXPERIENCED 
Weed—“What’s the idea of the suit 
case—going away?” 
Lee—‘“No, I heard there was to be 
a rummage sale and I’m taking all my 
clothes down to the office until it’s 


over. 
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